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ure to remain in such a place and to be a centre of re- 
finement in communities from which the stronger life 
tends to ebb. 
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THE Jew in London seems to be fulfilling the prophecy 
made in Jerusalem, that the results of his faithfulness 
should be long life and plenty of children. Statistics 
show that the death-rate is lower and the birth-rate 
higher among the English Jews than among the Gentiles 
of that nation. 
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POLITENESS is growing to be a valuable asset in mod- 
ern business. ‘‘The meek shall inherit the earth.’”’ We 
all prefer to trade with a courteous rather than with 
a surly man or woman. A friend says that she prefers 
the stores in Boston to those in New York, because 
the salespeople are more deferential in the former place. 


at 


THE courtesy of the conductors on the street-cars, 
at least in Boston, deserves more praise than it receives. 
There are times when a conductor has been badgered 
by unreasonable people, often for insisting on the ob- 
servance of regulations which he did not make and may 
dislike, or when he has had a long, hard, or hot day, and 
then he may be a little unpleasant, but, in general, he 
is a much-enduring and kindly man. His gentleness 
with the aged and crippled is sometimes touching. 


st 


THE ‘‘telephone girl’? is another person who needs 
to be appreciated more than she always is. We all are 
apt to forget, since we are alone at the time with our 
*phone, that we are not the only person with whom the 
operator has to deal, even at the same time. We ought 
to bear in mind that a ceaseless stream of ‘‘calls’’ pours 
into her ears, and that she has, if she is to be just, even 
to us, to observe strictly the rules of the office. Plant 
yourself, in imagination, impatient friend, at a desk for 
hours with a band over your head and talkers at your 
ears whom you never see,—‘‘all sorts and conditions 
of men”’ (and women, too), and think it over. 


es 


THE Salvation Army is out with appeals for children 
who need to be sent into the country. Will not some 
one who can judge such things tell us the value of the 
Salvation Army’s work in general? Some of it is clearly 
of great beauty and value, but of some other parts of 
it very strong disapproval is expressed by experienced 
philanthropists. Lecky’s well-known verdict is that 
the medieval Church did far more harm than good by 
its indiscriminate almsgiving. On the other hand, our 
modern methods tend to red tape and heartlessness. 
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THE compensation for the desertion of the churches 
by the summer exodus should be the building of churches 
where the summer emigrants settle. The Israelites, 
in their exodus, set up their tabernacle wherever they 
encamped; but it would be too much to expect 
the average summer wanderer to carry his church 
with him. Those families who have a permanent sum- 
mer home, however, ought to provide for public wor- 
ship in that neighborhood as carefully as near their 
winter residence. As Bishop Lawrence well remarked, 
the man who has two houses, two stables, and two clubs 
ought to have two churches also. But, even if a second 
church be too much to expect, some other provision 
for worship can be made. 
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THE best use of money, says a recent writer very truly, 
is to ‘‘remove obstacles,’’ by which he probably means 
drudgery, the results of ill-health and old age, the weight 
of anxiety about material resources and what they can 
secure. Fortunate the rich man, however, who does 
not find in money-making more formidable and more 
subtle hindrances than it removes. 


a 


A coop deed is to take some handsome weed, like 
mullein or goldenrod, away from its crowded and thin- 
soiled habitat and set it in your garden. Then watch 
it have a good time, putting forth all its possibilities in 
more favorable circumstances. You have then a parable 
of what the liberty and opportunities of this country are 
doing for those who are coming to it from the despotism 
and poverty of the older nations. 
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CaN any of our ministers, or, indeed, laymen, spend 
$2.50 better than in subscribing to the Hibbert Journal? 
There is no review of so handsome appearance or so 
solid yet so attractive articles. The best of English 
liberals, Churchmen as well as Dissenters, find a hearing 
there. Even they who would not read such a periodical 
ought to help keep so fair a court open, though the Hib- 
bert Fund will prevent the Journal from actually dying, 
like the New World, for lack of money. Where is the 
Hibbert to sow the same kind of seed in this open-minded 
country? 


The President’s Sermon. 


On the sixth day of this month the President of the 
United States delivered a ‘“‘lay sermon”’ to the Christian 
brotherhood of Oyster Bay, N.Y. It was an excellent 
sermon, though not laid out on formal lines. Fully one- 
half of it consisted of texts which appeared to be his 
favorites. Its most remarkable characteristic, how- 
ever, was its exclusive emphasis upon personal righteous- 
ness, ‘‘holding,’’ said the reporter, ‘‘that high moral 
character was the real essence of Christian life.’’ The 
texts which he cited were from the Sermon on the Mount 
(‘Judge not”’ and ‘‘By their fruits’’), from the descrip- 
tion of the judgment (‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these,” etc.), from Paul’s eulogy 
of ‘‘charity,’’ and James’s ‘‘Pure religion and undefiled,” 
ete. 

Here we have a thoughtful and high-minded man of 
affairs, beloved and honored by, and therefore in a way 
representative of, an unusual majority of the people of 
this great country, brought up in a very conservative 
‘“‘evangelical’”’ fold, and addressing people of like affilia- 
tion, giving his conception of Christianity. Yet there is 
no intimation of the things which fill the creeds said or 
professedly held by the majority of Christians. The 
dogmas over which councils have wrangled and bloody 
wars have been fought, and which still divide Christen- 
dom into hostile camps, are not even mentioned. 

When we think this over, does it not come to us that 
very few of the active or thoughtful men we know really 
care for any of these things? Let us call to mind the 
men who are leading the world in their kinds of work,— 
the merchants, lawyers, doctors, bankers, manufact- 
urers, journalists, artists, men of literature and of 
science,—the men of mental force and brightness in 
any direction. The question is not whether they go to 
church. But, whether they go or not, and to whatever 
church they may go, what place have the doctrines of 
the apparently prevailing theology in their thoughts? 
How many of them choose their associates, trustees, or 
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employees according to their ‘‘religious views’? Read 
the newspapers, magazines, or any literature not devoted 
to theology, and note how much reference there is to 
the things about which sects divide. 

Here is one of the strangest features of the religious 
situation, the utter separation of the active life and prac- 
tical thought of the world from the ideas which churches 
are built, a great profession set apart and millions of 
good people gathered into separate organizations to 
promulgate. The influential of the world do not deny 
these doctrines, nor do they affirm them. They simply 
pay no attention to them. And, when one of the most 
representative men in the world speaks to a body of 
Christian men upon what constitutes Christianity, he 
betrays not the slightest consciousness that these ideas 
exist, or, if still alive, that they have anything to do with 
Christ or the Christian life. 

Can we ask for any stronger proof that these dogmas 
are no longer of any consequence? Can we doubt that 
they are silently dying, and that, along with a simple 
faith in the love and justice of God and a quiet hope of 
immortality, it is the appeal which the Master’s life and 
words make to personal character which holds the rev- 
erence of the active and thinking world so firmly upon 
him, and gives his churches whatever respect they retain ? 
The President’s sermon is a sign of the times. 


An Aster. 


There were several unplanted spaces left here and 
there in the garden, and a journey was made to the flor- 
ist’s for something safe to set therein. It was already 
near the end of July, and transplanting must be done 
in the dangerous middle age of whatever should be chosen. 
It was decided to set out a dozenasters. “They were cheap 
mets but one of them proved to be unexpectedly val- 
uable. 

Tt chanced to be placed where the south-west wind, 
enemy of gardens in that locality, swept across it; and 
it was hardly in the ground before a gust broke the top, 
almost ready to blossom, and it hung down, apparently 
sure to die. 

The next day, however, it was noticed that the broken 
top had not withered. It lagged behind the rest of the 
plant in vigor, but seemed engaged in some quiet strug- 
gle. In a day or two more the hanging bud appeared 
to be still sound; and a little later the crippled plant 
was found not only to have repaired the broken joint, 
keeping up the circulation of sap around the sharp 
angle, but to be bending the end of the drooping top 
upward toward the sun, and preparing to blossom with 
its more fortunate sisters. 

It is no mere sentimentality to say that the broken 
aster seemed to have shown a determination to make the 
best of its misfortune, and, if possible, to act as if it 
never had occurred, and that one felt, as one watched 
its courage, a desire to go and do likewise. Is it we 
who thrust upon nature our own feelings, or is it that 
nature was meant, if only by figure, to speak to us of 
a higher life than itself can live? The story of “ Picciola’”’ 
floats up from our childhood to remind us of the min- 
istry which flowers actually, if not intentionally, per- 
form to our spiritual life. 

The determination of the aster to fulfil the blossom- 
ing which it had begun before the bud dangled in appar- 
ent helplessness spoke as plainly as Fawcett’s will, when, 
deprived of his sight by a sudden accident, he resolved 
that he would allow no change in his career which he 
did not find absolutely unavoidable,—a resolve that 
led him to the heights of scholarship and of public honor. 


Sc 
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The incident seems to transcend poetry, and to take on 
a paternal aspect, as if a human example had been set 
in one’s very home. No one who looked at it in this 
light could fail to bear his own calamities and disap- 
pointments more bravely, and, indeed, to do more than 
bear them,—to make them the occasion of new strength 
and confidence. 


The Crowd or the Country. 


There is no sight in the world, certainly not in America, 
more remarkable than that which is presented by New 
York City to one who comes down the Hudson River 
or on a river road, at night. Hundreds of acres of human 
beings packed away, and illuminated for the rush and 
crowd of night business, which gives practically no rest 
to the people who constitute the mass. Coming from 
the country, where night is full of peace and rest, the 
city presents a contrast intensely distressing to those 
who love nature and believe in the natural methods of 
living. But the social economist is most impressed with 
the thought that the larger share of these people have 
no excuse for living in the crowd, except that they prefer 
it. Rapid transit has already made such strides that 
it is possible for the larger part to make their homes 
far away from the arc light, and yet do their business 
successfully in the city. It is only the herded tenement 
section that cannot be moved; yet for some reason this 
immense crowd prefers the conditions which surround 
them to open fields, brooks, birds, and flowers. 

The staggering answer is given, not only by the lower 
element, but by those who constitute the higher strata, 
that country life is ‘‘too lonesome.’’ The love of the 
crowd characterizes the larger part of the population of 
all our big cities. It has become an instinct to like to 
hit elbows with neighbors and live in the constant attri- 
tion of other people’s ways and wills. The district 
lying between the Bowery and the East River is excep- 
tional only in its squalidness. Here the crowd lives, 
or burrows rather, in vile holes and dens, literally living 
from hand to mouth, and hardly living at that, while 
probably incapable of enjoying decent and beautiful 
country cottages. In fact, with present mental con- 
ditions, these people would soon turn cottages into dens. 
Work begins at daybreak and lasts until midnight, 
when they tumble into an exhaustion somewhat re- 
sembling sleep. Here children are born, but there is no 
childhood here. Here women are mothers, but they 
know little of the possible charms of wifehood or mother- 
hood. If this instinct for the herd could be confined 
to such sections, it would not be so serious an economic 
problem. Unfortunately there are higher classes and 
well-to-do people who have as serious a dread of country 
life as these who are packed away like sardines. They 
know how to enjoy a country picnic, but the extent of 


‘their country pleasure covers only a single day or a va- 


cation. Ask the wives and daughters of tradesmen 
why they do not move out into the suburbs, and the 
answer is precisely like that of the lowest herd,—that 
country life is too lonesome. 

The problem before us is how to increase the tide that 
has set countryward. How shall we explain and illus- 
trate to those who have lost the instinct for home-mak- 
ing that the country home is no longer an isolated place? 
It is astounding to chronicle the changes which have 
gone on during the last decade. The rural free mail 
carrier reports that his mail deliveries of newspapers 
and magazines invariably increase one-third inside the 
first two years. ‘The country and city are really no 
longer dissociated in matters of literary life. There are 
reported to be over one million of rural telephones in 
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country families. With the present rate of increase 
this will soon be two million. The trackless trolley is 
steadily displacing the older form of electric road, and, 
creeping around among the hills, is placing its carriage 
directly in the barnyard or field of the farmer. His 
crops are hauled directly from the bins and cellars to 
market. It is impossible to overestimate or exagger- 
ate the change which has gone on,—all of it since 1890. 

Another ten years will have linked every farm-house 
in America to the centres of art, literature, and life. 
Such a thing as isolation will be unthinkable. The 
farmer can call for market reports and the price list of 
all his products when he rises in the morning, and he 
can gauge his whole work with the full knowledge of 
what his cereals or fruits are worth in New York or Liver- 
pool. He is rapidly escaping from the clutches of the 
middleman, and dealing directly with the consumer. 
In all ways the country home is getting to have an ad- 
vantage over the city home, even at its best. Still we 
have to deal with this unpleasant fact that a mind utterly 
unprepared for the country cannot enjoy it, possibly 
cannot endure it. A man who has nothing to take into 
the country has much to learn before it can hand over 
to him even its simplest pleasures. He has never been 
accustomed to use his eyes, his ears, or his other senses 
in the investigation of the world about him. Who could 
analyze the roar of the city? In the country one must 
learn to know one bird-note from another. A young 
man or young woman brought up in a shop or a store, 
and housed ina rented apartment, has never had a single 
chord stirred in his nature that will respond to the nat- 
ural world as he will find it in the country. He will 
simply miss that sort of pleasure which he receives from 
the beaten tread of routine. The cure must come from 
a persistent effort to disseminate common-sense litera- 
ture and to increase nature study in our schools. The 
steam age did the mischief: the electric age must undo it. 

CuinTon, N.Y. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Unitarian Headquarters at Chautauqua. 

For the past four summers Unitarian headquarters 
has kept open house in Chautauqua. Public services of 
worship have been held twice each week. A free library 
has been maintained for all those who wish for books. 
The house has been open occasionally for public recep- 
tions, and at all times for social intercourse and acquaint- 
ance. Our annual Unitarian Conference has been suc- 
cessful and useful. 

Growing out of this unique experiment, but not or- 
ganically connected withit, has come the Unitarian Church 
of All Souls, and suggestions and helps for kindred move- 
ments. 

All these activities have been made possible by the 
splendid generosity of Mrs. Frances A. Hackley of New 
York City, who provided the funds for the first year and 
later purchased the cottage for our use. Our present 
facilities served the purpose at the beginning, but this 
year has made it increasingly apparent to those who have 
been here that our rooms are inadequate, that repairs 
on property and enlargement of available auditorium 
space are essential, if we are to do our work properly. 
And this letteris an appeal to all friends for the necessary 
funds to accomplish these changes. 

And one word about Chautauqua. Some fifty thousand 
people from the East and Central West, the South and 
South-west, come here each year. They come to attend 
the excellent summer schools, for musical training, for 
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religious culture, and for entertainment. The institu- 
tion is supplying a real need in the life of the West and 
South as a social, intellectual, religious culture centre. 
The management of Chautauqua is in the hands of a 
small circle of broad-minded, liberal young men and 
women, centring in Chicago University. Never have 
prospects for success and increased influence seemed 
brighter than now. Large and costly buildings of stone 
and brick are replacing wooden structures, and coming 
one after another to completion. The spiritual and in- 
tellectual breadth of vision, the wide outlook, keeps pace 
with increase in the physical plant. Dr. George E. Vin- 
cent and Jane Addams of Chicago, Dr. G. Stanley Hall of 
Massachusetts, and persons of like strength and grasp 
in the world of education are on the board of instruction. 
The future of this distinctively and originally demo- 
cratic institution—one peculiarly American in its genius 
—is safe and sure. 

In the total life of Chautauqua the denominational 
headquarters is taking on an ever-increasing share of 
activity as a social and religious family centre. The 
Presbyterians have a large and beautiful structure of 
red brick. ‘The Disciples of Christ have remodelled and 
enlarged their building, and the Methodists have done like- 
wise. The location of Unitarian headquarters, at the 
centre of the grounds, is perfect. It is an attractive 
building ; but we must shingle, we must paint, we must 
take out partitions and enlarge our floor space. The plan 
for improvements has been carefully devised, and the 
builder says that all changes are practical. We shall 
increase our seating capacity from seventy to about one 
hundred and fifty. And this last is most necessary. 
Last Sunday some people had to go from our meeting 
because there was no room for them. If we begin in 
September when labor in Chautauqua is cheap, we can 
make all proposed changes and repairs for $600. If we 
must wait until spring, with increased cost of labor, the 
work will cost us $900. 

One generous friend of the cause offers to provide the 
first $100 and also the last $100, if other friends will give 
the middle $400. Do I need to say more to those who 
wish to be creditably represented at this strategic point 
in America’s higher life? 

We want the remaining $400 at once, so that the op- 
portunity of doing, this work cheaply and efficiently 
shall not slip from our grasp. We confidently rely upon 
the generosity of our friends. Checks may be made 
payable to the American Unitarian Association, and sent 
to me at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. I am completing 
all arrangements, so that work can begin at once upon 
receipt of the funds. WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 


Current Topics, 


THE attention of the world is centred about the little 
New England town of Portsmouth where the plenipo- 
tentiaries of Russia and Japan are conducting peace ne- 
gotiations. The events of the past week at the scene 
of this epoch-making peace conference have furnished 
material for columns of speculation and report in the 
press of the entire world. The correspondents have al- 
ternately predicted and despaired of a successful con- 
clusion of the negotiations from day to day. No au- 
thentic basis for any definite or final prediction of the 
outcome of the conference can have been obtained up 
to the present moment, however, it is generally agreed. 
All that is positively known outside of the portals of the 
conference-room is that certain terms have been formally 
proposed by the mikado’s envoys, to which a general 
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response has been tendered by the czar’s representatives, 
and that each of these is now to be considered in detail 
at ensuing sessions. It appears to be considered by the 
world-at-large that the terms, as conjectured and re- 
ported, are in some degree excessive, though how each 
may be subsequently modified is merely a matter of 
conjecture. The general impression still holds in dip- 
lomatic circles that bright prospects of peace need not 
be despaired of, since, from the very fact of the sending 
of the envoys and their personality, it does not seem im- 
probable that Russia is agreeable to a reasonable settle- 
ment of the existing state of war. 


& 


THE rescue of the Fiala-Ziegler polar expedition by 
the relief expedition despatched by the late William 
Ziegler furnished thrilling news to the world last week. 
Anthony Fiala, the leader of the party which has been 
shut out from the world for two years, and all of his 
followers with the exception of one seaman, who died 
of natural causes, were found and transported to safety. 
The rescued party were found to be in a rather serious 
predicament, although its members had at no time been 
forced to undergo serious privations. Although three 
attempts to reach high latitudes by the Fiala party proved 
unsuccessful, a great amount of scientific work was suc- 
cessfully accomplished. To William S. Champ, head 
of the relief expedition, and Capt. Kjoldsen of its steamer 
Terra Mora, chief credit for the brilliant rescue feat is due. 
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PROFOUND regret has been occasioned to the people 
of New York City, as well as the country at large, over 
the almost complete destruction of St. Thomas’s Church 
by fire on Wednesday morning of last week. A cor- 
responding gratification is felt to-day over the announce- 
ment that a new St. Thomas’s will rise from the ashes of 
the eld. That it was possible for flames to completely 
gut such an edifice before their force could be stayed 
was a Startling revelation to the public. Inadequate 
police vigilance is charged as the cause of the destructive 
holocaust. New Yorkers rejoice that the picturesque old 
tower of this Fifth Avenue landmark is preserved to 
the city, though keen regret is felt over the irreparable 
loss of the Saint Gaudens bas-relief and chancel paint- 
ings of La Farge which were consumed in the flames. 
General sympathy is being expressed for the congrega- 
tion who must necessarily be temporarily deprived of 
their house of worship. 


In response to popular indignation a vigorous inves- 
tigation is being made of the causes of the disaster at the 
John G. Myers Company’s department store in Albany 
last week. More than a dozenilives are known to have 
been lost in the sudden collapse of the building, and 
serious injury resulted to many other victims of the 
catastrophe. Whether or not the contractor, who was 
making important alterations in the structure at the 
time, was directly responsible for the accident, has not 
yet been determined. Albany will not soon forget the 
horrors attendant upon the rescue and identification 
of the victims of this tragedy. 
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THE visit of President Roosevelt to the miners of the 
Pennsylvania coal region at Wilkesbarre and the as- 
sembly at Chautauqua was perhaps the most significant 
event in the national life last week. Huge audiences 
greeted the President at both places. John Mitchell, 
president of the United Mine Workers of America, was 
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delegated to preside at the Wilkesbarre gathering, which 
was nominally held under the auspices of the Christian 
Total Abstinence Union. Whatever countenance the 
chief executive may have been expected by the labor 
leaders to give to the more or less aggressive attitude 
of the miners’ organization, his speech contained abso- 
lutely no allusion to it, but consisted chiefly in exhorta- 
tions to right living. At Chautauqua the President 
delivered an address referring to the foreign and domestic 
questions before the nation. 
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SCENES of disorder in the streets of New York City 
have marked this week’s progress of the strike of the 
local bakers. The bread workers have remained firm 
in their stand for recognition of their union, higher wages, 
and more sanitary conditions, while their employers 
have stood out for a refusal of their demands. At pres- 
ent the outlook for a peaceful settlement seems bright, 
and the police have the situation well in hand. 


Brevities. 


Despise not the day of small things. The poultry 
products of this country fetch more than its wheat and 
corn crops. 


It is pleasant to see the rapid decline in the use of 
wines and spirits at table in England attributed to the 
example of American tourists. 


If your church is open this summer and a stranger 
is in your pulpit, speak to him after service. There is 
a coolness in church that is not refreshing, even in August. 


Good authorities figure that between twelve and fif- 
teen churches a day, or between four and five thousand 
a year, are built in this country. There seems to be no 
sign of religious suicide here. 


An odd feeling comes over the summer vacationer 
as he goes back for a day to the city. The houses have 
a familiar yet a somewhat strange look; and this, with 
the rare encounter of an acquaintance, makes him feel 
as if he were revisiting some foreign city after a lapse 
of years. 


Those who complain of the absence of ministers from 
town should say something stronger about the absence 
of doctors and dentists, who, when they are wanted at 
all, are wanted usually very quickly, while the ministers 
can easily be reached in ample time for what is desired 
of them, 


- That was a good word of Secretary Bonaparte that, 
while we can conceive a better government than that 
of the United States at present, our most pressing duty 
is to try to make the people true to the kind we have. 
It is an old maxim that streams rise no higher than their 
sources, but it will remain true so long as streams run. 


It is remarkable how many men—young men, too—one 
finds at dinner parties who do not smoke. It seems 
to be due partly to lack of inclination, partly to con- 
siderations*of health, seldom to the need of economy. 
The active business man of to-day must be watchful of 
his strength. The cautious use or entire disuse of 
coffee seems to be for the same reason. 


A recent writer on college athletics lays the decreas- 
ing proportion of college graduates who join the learned 
professions to the predominance of athletics in college 
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life. The mischief which intercollegiate sports are 
doing grows as we examine the matter. Where is the 
college president who has the courage to speak out what 
many presidents are understood to believe? 


The account of the virtuous saying of our richest 
man in a prayer-meeting recently, that he had never 
drunk a drop of liquor in his life, recalls that story of 
the Frenchman, lately among our ‘‘Pleasantries,’’ who, 
on seeing the blue ribbons of those who did not ‘‘drink,”’ 
remarked that, if he should put on a ribbon for every 
bad thing he did not do, his coat would be covered. 


Sea-water grows clear as it grows quiet. When it is 
stirred up by the wind, it is mixed with sand. When 
the storm is over, this sinks to the bottom, where it 
belongs, and through the clarified water we see it in its 
place. So a vacation well used, by calming the mind, 
allows the facts of life to resume their proper places. 
None of them is lost, but all are seen where they belong. 


The Jewish Psalmist thought of the swallow as find- 
ing a nest on the altar of the temple, but the American 
robin keeps up to date and travels by rail. While a 
freight car was on the way from Michigan to Ohio, a 
mother bird of that species made a nest on a projection 
near the brake, and laid and hatched three eggs. It 
need not be said that the railroad men watched over 
the nest and the mother most tenderly. 


The enormous travel across the Atlantic this summer 
shows a prosperous state of the average purse. For most 
of those who go for the first time it is a part of their 
education; and, instead of being ashamed of the many 
‘vulgar Americans’? who are seen in European hotels 
and first-class cars, let us be thankful that their lack 
of refinement takes this way of curing itself, and that 
the coarseness of the fathers is not visited upon the 
children to the third and fourth generations. 


Letters to the Editor, 


A Baptismal Formula. 


To the E:ditor of the Christian Register :— 

I am interested in Mr. Wendte’s suggestion that in- 
quiry be made as to the baptismal formula used by Ameri- 
can liberal ministers. For many years I used the form 
called Trinitarian, thinking it originated in the time of 
Jesus, and was only a non-doctrinal statement, out of 
which the Trinitarian dogma was afterward developed. 
When I became convinced that it was an expression of 
a more developed stage of thought read into the gospel 
record by a very natural process, in a time when a Trini- 
tarian belief was established, and was therefore a phrase 
clearly expressing the Trinitarian idea, I could no lo:ager 
think its use by a Unitarian other than misleading and 
inexact. The uncompromising statement to this effect 
by the Roman Catholic scholar, Loisy, confirmed this 
opinion. In St. Louis I have used the words, ‘‘I baptize 
thee in the name of Jesus Christ as the child of our 
heavenly Father,” thinking that this sentence embodies 
the full idea of Christian baptism; and, both in its denota- 
tion and connotation, is satisfactory. I must, however, 
retain much sympathy with those who would rather use 
the old phrase than one in which no higher critic of the 
future could discover any hint of a Christian connection. 

Joun W. Day. 


MARBURG. 


The Washerwoman’s Song. 


In a very humble cot, 

In a rather quiet spot, 

In the suds and in the soap, 
Worked a woman full of hope, 
Working,—singing all alone, 
In a sort of undertone, 
“With a Saviour for a Friend, 
He will keep me to the end.” 


Sometimes happening along, 

I had heard the semi-song, 

And I often used to smile 

More in sympathy than guile; 
But I never said a word 

In regard to what I heard, 

As she sang about her Friend 
Who would keep her to the end. 


Not in sorrow nor in glee, 
Working all the day was she, 
As her children—three or four— 
Played around her on the floor; 
But in monotones the song 

She was hummnig all day long, 
“With a Saviour for a Friend, 
He will keep me to the end.” 


It’s a song I do not sing, 

For I scarce believe a thing 
Of the stories that are told 
Of the miracles of old; 

But I know that her belief 

Is the anodyne of grief, 

And will always be a friend 
That will keep her to the end. 


Just a trifle lonesome, she, 

Just as poor as poor could be; 
But her spirits always rose 

Like the bubbles in the clothes, 
And, though widowed and alone, 
Cheered her with a monotone 
Of a Saviour and a Friend 

Who would keep her to the end. 


I have seen her rub and scrub 

On the washboard in the tub, 
While the baby, sopped in suds, 
Rolled and tumbled in the duds, 

Or was paddling in the pools, 

With old scissors stuck in spools,— 
She still humming of her Friend 
Who would keep her to the end. 


Human hopes and human creeds 
Have their root in human needs, 
And I would not wish to strip 

From that washerwoman’s lip 

Any song that she can sing, 

Any hope that songs can bring; 
For the woman has a Friend 

Who will keep her to the end. 

—Eugene F, Ware. 


From Assisi. 


No day ever dawned more delightful than this. All 
Italy is bathed in brilliant light as we leave the Eternal 
for the Seraphie City. The almond, the peach, and the 
Judas-trees are dressed in soft shades of pink. Round 
the peasants’ huts, once we have emerged from Rome, 
the green grass is dotted with scarlet and gold. The 
hill-slopes suggest, in their bronze and purple tints, the 
coming summer’s leafage. Vineyards are pushing into 
bud. All things are in sympathy with our anticipa- 
tions. We are going to the shrine of our enrapturing 
saint. It is like a dream! These many years,—quite 
fifty,—ever since I read a sentence of Matthew Arnold’s 
concerning Saint Francis, I have hoped against hope that 
some day I might with these eyes behold Assisi. Better 
to go there than to Rome, Egypt, Jerusalem, or that 
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other hillside place, Nazareth. Now I am on the way; 
and the litters of little pigs basking in the sun beside 
the road can be no more full of happy contentment. As 
we move forward, breathing the soft air, looking up at 
the high crests of the Apennines, so white and glistering 
in the tremulous blue of the sky,—our only companions 
a brother and sister from your American city of Brotherly 
Love,—I recall and repeat to myself the words by which 
Mr. Matthew Arnold introduced to me the sweetest of 
seraphic souls. It was long ago, in my early American 
days, when I first read his ‘‘Essays in Criticism.” He used 
these words: ‘‘In the beginning of the thirteenth century 
there appeared in Italy, to the north of Rome, in the 
beautiful Umbrian country, at the foot of the Apennines, 
a figure of the most magical power and charm, Saint 
Francis.” 

“Beautiful Umbrian country,” ‘‘figure of most 
magical power and charm,’’—these words fell like seeds 
into my imagination, germinated, and grew up into an 
ever more ardent desire. Well, the beautiful Umbrian 
country I amabout tosee. But the man who once lived 
and was loved in it, how shall one now see him? Under 
what a mass of heavy, impenetrable over-belief and 
superstitious legend he lies buried! It is as difficult to 
‘“get back” to Saint Francis as to Jesus. One may see 
the birthplace and the deathplace, may visit the spot 
where he prayed or wrought or heard the birds of the 
air sing for joy in the life God gave them. But these 
places now hide rather than reveal him. And yet—and 
yet—hirthplace, deathplace, and “‘the place where they 
laid him” have a singular sacredness. As one approaches 
them, he knows himself nearing ‘‘holy ground.” 

But already, at Foligno, we have jumped out of one 
train into another, are within ten miles of Assisi. 
It is indeed Umbrian country and beautiful. Since the 
thirteenth century all things here have remained pretty 
much as they were,—the wide plain, the purpling hills, 
the olive-trees and the long shadows they cast, the white 
oxen, the laboring husbandmen. ‘‘There is Assisi,” says 
my American friend, ‘‘there on that hillside. I know 
it. I have been here before.’”’ We look out of the win- 
dow, and on the slope of the hill that bounds the level 
plain see gray stone houses, church towers, and a castle 
high above them all. A moment later the train enters 
the station, the omnibus man from Hotel Subasio 
takes possession of us, and off we drive, along a white 
straight road, toward the gray stone houses and churches 
of the ancient town. In twenty minutes or so Signor 
Rossi, proprietor of Hotel Subasio, with every grace and 
courtesy, is bidding us welcome, showing us our delight- 
tul baleonied room, and by no means failing to introduce 
us to his library, full of valuable books in various lan- 
guages, many of them presented by their authors, and 
adding that it will please him if we will freely use it 
during our stay. Undoubtedly, this Hotel Subasio is 
the one house in which to stay while at Assisi. Its terms 
are moderate, its situation unequalled, its landlord an 
intelligent and courteous gentleman. It ought, perhaps, 
to be said that here, as in all Italian towns, it is best to 
afrange terms, and quite definitely, beforehand. The 
idea and custom of having a fixed price for anything— 
whether for board or ordinary articles of merchandise— 
is but slowly making itself adopted in Italy. The cus- 
tom has been to demand whatever you are likely to get. 
If you state beforehand what you are prepared to give, 
and your terms are accepted by the house to which you 
go, those terms will be strictly adhered to, and all annoy- 
ance avoided. The traveller must not allow himself to 
be put off with the assurance of receiving ‘‘distinguished 
consideration,” but insist upon knowing at what rate 
per day he can receive it. 
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But just come to the window! Come out here, and 
look down from this balcony! Did you ever see any- 
thing more lovely than this vast and fertile plain? The 
sun is sinking slowly down the distant west. It is large 
and golden red. -A few long lines of filmy cloud shoot 
out from near the horizon’s rim in fantastic forms and 
in every direction. They and the whole air are suffused 
with soft rosy light. A little river winds off from the 
shoulder of this hill, silver near at hand, catching the 
tint of the soft clouds further off, and gleaming brilliantly 
like polished copper as it nears. the distant ‘Tiber. The 
great level of the plain is all checkered in brown of newly 
ploughed earth and the bright green of vigorously grow- 
ing wheat. Olives wave their leaves of silvery green 
everywhere, and vines stretch in festoons from tree to 
tree. White roads wind off toward Foligno or Perugia 
in long circuitous zigzags; and one, straight as an arrow, 
makes direct for the great, high-domed church of St. 
Mary of the Angels. On all these roads large milk-white, 
long-horned oxen, here and there, may be seen, after 
their day of patient labor, attended by a man or a woman, 
beside whom toddles a little child, plodding homeward 
wearily from a long day of labor in the fields. Perfect 
serenity broods the charmingly dreamlike scene. The 
sun now sinks, huge and crimson, from our sight, while 
vesper bells softly chime “‘the knell of parting day.” 
How often did Saint Francis behold this wonderful 
picture! Scarcely anything has changed. For a week 
we, too, will look upon it,—the real beauty of the Um- 
brian plain, a picture always here, constantly varying, 
and always entrancingly lovely at rise or set of sun. In 
this mirror Saint Francis ‘‘saw reflected the face of the 
Creator. In the ever-changing glory of his own Um- 
brian valley he was always reminded of God.”’ 

Assisi is very old, no one knows how old. The most 
reliable tradition says it was here eight hundred and 
sixty-five years before the founding of Rome. It is 
built on the western slope of a spur of Mount Subasio. 
Its walls, houses, basilicas, and castle are all of the 
yellowish-gray Subasian rock,—a dull yellow when it 
comes fresh from the quarry, but grows gray with age. 
It is an enduring stone, and the powers of,the air cannot 
easily prevail against it. The great church that stands 
guard over ‘‘the most holy body of Saint Francis’ ‘is 
next our hotel. Signor Rossi’s library windows look down 
into one of the two piazzas which keep open space about 
the huge basilica; and we can see the hundreds of pil- 
grims, some religious, some artistic, some neither or 
both, on their constant come and go. San Francesco is 
not only a large, but a double church,—a lower and an 
upper. Both are adorned and made famous by the 
wonderful frescos of Giotto. Most of these are as fresh 
and fair as on the first day. A few have suffered sadly 
at the hands of careless men. ‘This church, San Fran- 
cesco, stands upon the extreme point of the spur of Su- 
basio on which Assisi is built, on the spot once the most 
despised of all others, where criminals were executed, 
known as the Infernal Hill until the burial there of ‘‘the 
most holy body of Saint Francis,’ which rendered it © 
consecrated ground and made it the Hill of Paradise. 
With the little river Tecio—sometimes a torrent—wind- 
ing round its rocky base, it is a commanding position, 
and the famous church with its massively built convent 
(now a government school) may be seen from many miles 
away. 

When I awoke on the morning after our arrival, the 
broad plain was veiled with a thin purple haze. The sun 
had not yet risen. Nothing was astir, except that our 
baleony was already noisy with the chattering of many 
of the little sisters of Saint Francis,—the sparrows,— 
and from the invisible we did not hear his voice saying, 
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“‘My little sisters, keep silence till such time as I have 
done preaching.’’ They were querulous, scolding, un- 
grateful, needing sadly his old advice,—‘‘ Beware of the sin 
of ingratitude, and study alwaysto give praises unto God.”’ 

I soon found that my favorite walk at Assisi was one 
in no way linked by local tradition with the saint. Climb- 
ing a little toward the wall at the back of the town, and 
passing out beyond it through the Porta Giacomo to 
the Campo Santo, and then turning sharply to the right, 
along a rough mountain path, one has before him an 
Umbrian picture as barren and grim as it is possible to 
conceive. ‘The scene is as desolate and austere as that 
on the other side of the town is luxuriant and smiling. 
Deep below is the ravine of the Tescia, without trees or 
house or living thing except here and there a stray goat 
or a poor lad with a load of fagots on his back, who by 
his very looks tells you how tired, feeble, and famished 
he is, and whose tone brings tears to your eyes when he 
says, in return for an unasked trifle, ‘‘God will reward 
you for this.” The rule in Italy is, ‘‘Never give to a 
beggar.’’ But there is no beggar but one who has faith- 
fully done the little he could do for the hut, ‘‘be it ever 
so humble,” he knows as home. Below, the deep ver- 
dureless ravine. Above, quarries and a wilderness of 
stone. Higher yet, the tower and massive walls of the 
castle, built in the eighth century, looking cold and 
battered and lonely up against the sky. This austere 
side of Assisi came to have a peculiar fascination for me, 
perhaps because it was so completely the reverse of the 
other. 

Saint Francis died at the Portiuncula. So every- 
body goes there. He himself often went there when a 
little child. It was the smallest and poorest churchlet 
or shrine near Assisi; but his mother had obtained some 
blessing there which other places had failed to bestow, 
and frequently brought the boy to kneel with her before 
the Blessed Virgin. The great pilgrimage church of 
St. Mary of the Angels now covers the Portiuncula 
as a casket a gem. ‘The casket is very ambitious for 
so very small and humble a jewel. It is that high- 
domed church, a mile away, at the other end of the straight 
road that runs from the town across the plain. In 1832 
an earthquake shook down choir and nave, and ruined its 
solid walls, but the Portiuncula remained intact. That 
this was by miracle the faithful have no doubt. Close 
beside the Portiuncula is the scene of another miracle. 
It is a garden of thornless roses. One winter’s night 
Francis was assailed by a fierce temptation. To conquer 
it, he rushed out into the snow and rolled naked upon a 
wilderness of thorny brambles until the blood ran red 
upon them and the snow. Henceforth the brambles 
blossomed with roses of red, and upon each leaf is a spot 
or two of red. If you doubt, come out into the garden. 
You see the bushes have now no thorns, and there are 
dots of red‘ upon the leaves. What would you have 
more? 

It was here that on Oct. 3, 1226, he died. Before the 
sun had yet risen next morning, the Assisians thronged 
down the straight road to the little wattle, straw-thatched 
hut in which his body lay, to bring it up within the city 
walls. They did come back with their sacred burden 
along the straight road, but took a path that leads through 
vineyards and olive groves to the convent of San Dami- 
ano. Here lived, with her nuns, Santa Clara, whom he 
had turned from the trivialities and luxurious" life to one 
in which she could make herself the consecrated servant 
of the poor. And to San Damiano all who visit Assisi 
desire to go. It is now owned by the Marquis of Ripon, 
who bought it of the Italian government, that it might 
remain in the keeping of the Franciscans. It is a peace- 
ful little sanctuary, easy of access and full of indefinable 
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associations, of romance, of piety, of fidelity to a high 
and pure spiritual ideal. 

One other place, by no means so easy of access, let 
no one fail to visit. It is the Carceri. It lies in a deep 
cleft of Mount Subasio, some two or three hours’ walk 
from Assisi. This hermitage, to which Saint Francis re- 
tired when weary with work or with the world, can only 
with difficulty and danger be reached in a carriage. The 
last part of the way is steep, rough, and unpromising. 
Suddenly, amid the scene of waste and desolation, one 
looks down into the gorge. It is lined on either side with 
ilex-trees; and there, where a bridge spans the narrow 
cleft, stands the little hermitage very much as he who 
loved it left it. Perfect solitude, perfect seclusion from 
the world, and ‘‘one might fancy one’s self a thousand 
leagues from any human being.’’ We sat beside the 
deep well from which a lay brother drew ice-cold water, 
were shown the rocky cell in which the saint with a 
billet of wood for pillow laid himself for sleep by a young 
and gentle Franciscan, and then crossed the bridge with 
him to feast our eyes upon the most beautiful constant 
miracle of God on earth,—the miracle of the springtime 
flowers. All along our path, under great ilex-trees, the 
mossy banks were one sheet of wondrously blue flowers, 
—sweet-scented violets and scillas of deeper blue and 
softer-tinted Hepatica triloba. 

A day or two after this visit to the Carceri we bade a 
reluctant, I hope not final, farewell to Assisi, feeling that 
neither Rome nor Palermo had given us so much as this 
beautiful Umbrian country where once appeared ‘‘a 
figure of the most magical power and charm, Saint 
Francis.’’ The most up-to-date life of Saint Francis, 
written under the roof of Hotel Subasio, is that by Paul 
Sabatier, who, despite his extreme keeping to fact and 
avoidance of superstitious fancies, yet pronounces judg- 
ment for ‘‘the reality of the stigmata.’’ But in some of 
us lives still that Thomas who declares he can do no 
otherwise, so help him God. ‘‘Except I see in his hands 
the print of the nails, and thrust my hand into his side, 
T cannot believe.”’ Ss. F, 


An Appeal for Liberal Christian Effort in Russia. 


BY SVETOZAR I. TONJOROFF. 


The following communication has been received from 
a person high in official life in Russia, whose earnest 
desire is that the liberal churches in America shall in- 
terest themselves in the extraordinary opportunity for 
a religious revival which the present moment in Russian 
history offers. The writer of the letter is a member of 
the Russian Orthodox Church, and has maintained his 
relations with that communion not only in outward 
compliance with its forms, but in a profound inward 
sense of the moral value of organized religion. For 
reasons which may be readily surmised the author of 
the communication prefers that his name shall not be 
made’ public. He writes:— 

“You will perform a valuable service to the cause of 
true, living religion in Russia if you will bring to the 
attention of liberal Christians in America the psycho- 
logical moment which has arrived in the life of the Russian 
people. 

‘‘An unprecedented situation has arisen. An edict 
of the czar has removed in a moment the disabilities 


under which ‘alien’ faiths have struggled ever since the ' 


Orthodox Church and the autocracy joined hands. As 
matters now stand in the empire, there is no insuperable 
restriction upon the activities of churches other than the 
traditional national institution. That means that foreign 
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missionary endeavor does riot theet with the obstacles 
which hitherto have made the existence of churches 
other than the Orthodox practically impossible in the 
empire, 

“At no time in the history of Russia has the oppor- 
tunity been so wide for a movement within the nation 
itself that shall revivify religious thought, and produce 
a moral and ecclesiastical reformation throughout the 
empire. No agency, in my opinion, is in so imminent a 
degree competent to bring about the desired result as 
the friendly interest of the liberal churches in America. 

‘Pray do not understand me as pleading for an assault 
upon the national Church or any propaganda of proselyti- 
zation as such. I am a loyal member of the Church, and 
would grieve to see its possibilities for good impaired; 
but the realization has come to me, as it has come to 
many thousands of intelligent, patriotic, and devout 
Russians, that to the vast mass of my countrymen the 
Church and its teachings have become an empty formula, 
expressed by symbols which fail to touch the heart or 
elevate the mind. 

“The great need of the moment in Russia is a quicken- 
ing of the spiritual life of the Church that shall make it a 
living power to elevate the lives of the people. This 
quickening can be attained the most readily by influ- 
ences from without acting upon the Church within, by 
the touch of an active religious and moral effort which 
shall bring the clergy to a realization of the disparity 
between the teachings of Christ and the empty forms 
which at present are the chief manifestations of the 
existence of the Orthodox Church. 

“The Russian is temperamentally religious. His 
present spiritual torpor is the result of a variety of historic 
conditions which I shall not attempt to discuss at the 
present writing. He needs but the quickening contact 
of a friendly religious feeling in order to awaken. Shall 
not America do him the great service of bringing him to 
a realization of the true meaning of religion in its effect 
upen the heart and the mind?”’ : 


A Parable. 


The old parson jogged along the road in his venerable 
“shay,” drawn by his ancient steed, cogitating his sermon 
on the way to the white meeting-house in the valley. 
His soul was filled with peace and content as the quiet 
of the Sunday curled about him, caressing with its af- 
fectionate restfulness soul and senses. Profound thank- 
fulness spread through his nature, harmonized and at- 
tuned his being. With it came a deep humility. How 
could he convey to his people this undoubted sense of 
the common blessings, and fill them with such emotions 

-as had flooded into his spirit,—a rising tide so sweet and 
penetrating he could not remember ever to have felt the 
same in all his experience of nearly seventy years? 

The sermon in his pocket seemed, to his apprehension, 
poor, dull, and tame compared with this unexpected 
revelation of divine things. All earth and air and sun- 
light were telling him beautiful secrets, thrilling him 
with new conceptions; and yet how could he impart 
them to his people, how open the sacred recesses of his 
spirit and let others enter? A whole new life stirred like 
half-fledged birds under the mother’s wing. He was a 
strict man, closely bound to theory and the learning of 
the schools, and had always distrusted miracle, sudden 
conversion, the doctrine of plenary inspiration. He had 
reverenced his divinity teachers, and had religiously 
followed in their footsteps. But this morning awe and 
loneliness had fallen from the sky. ‘The hush of nature 
corresponded to the deep, reverent hush of the soul in 
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presence of God. The world exhaled its influences like 
a chanting choir. They came as to the prophets and 
seers of old. He heard the rustle of the leaves, the 
song and chirp of birds, the flow of the river, the sibil- 
lant shiver of the grass as the wind stirred it, with a new 
hearing of the ear. 

Why had he never before, or not for years long gone in 
forgetfulness, felt these things with the conviction that 
spiritual truth is new every morning and fresh every 
evening,—manna on all the hedgerows, on the pasture 
land and the homely meadow? At last, in his seven- 
tieth year, his ears were unstopped, his eyes unsealed. 
He, the formalist, the man of doctrinal precision, had 
received a message from heaven. It had come to him 
by the wayside as it came to Paul, in an unexpected 
moment, after long years of scepticism in such phenomena. 
Now a new color was on the world, not Quaker drab, but 
a scene scintillating with glowing tints, softly blended. 
The new power of vision changed the familiar road he 
had traversed this many a year in wind and rain and 
snow to a path that might have led to the new Jerusalem, 
for a great experience transfigured all commonplaceness. 
Unwontedly he had come to a parting of the ways, and 
was rounding the corner into a new life. The old sign- 
posts, the weather-beaten cottages and farm-houses, the 
crooked orchard trees, even weeds growing by the an- 
cient stone walls, took on a new aspect of hope and cheer. 

It was many and many a year since he had experienced 
such fervor of feeling. The mechanical, the habitual, 
had stiffened into habit. The hopes and aspirations of 
his youth lay like soft, impalpable dreams far off on the 
horizon, impossible of realization. He had forgotten 
that God can do what he will with the human soul, enter- 
ing by secret ways and touching the hidden springs of 
feeling by the breath of his spirit. He, usually rather 
absent-minded and unobservant, now took in every 
object with a new and keen enjoyment. The door-yard 
hollyhocks and straggling phlox and sunflowers peeping 
over broken palings, the reeds and rushes by the standing 
pool, the water lilies floating on the surface of the pond, 
the richly colored grasses along its margin, the grain 
ripening and golden in the fields, all were translated into 
spiritual vision, the divine goodness that broods and 
blooms and is forever young. 

It was almost as if he had died, and waked again to a 
new and more blessed consciousness. A new ministry 
rose before him for the people of narrow lives who lived 
and labored in cottage and field. He seemed called to 
another and a different career than the one he had pur- 
sued. Looking back, he seemed to see his old self, formal, 
precise, regular, well stocked with cut-and-dried religious 
phrases, primed with the usual and regular. No ec- 
centricity of genius had ever been attributed to him, 
no deep and sudden change of heart, no undoubted glow 
He was 
always safe and sound. The tenets of the Church were 
as secure with him as if locked in an iron-bound casket. 
And here suddenly at a turn in the old road, to which 
he was as Sonited as to the worn path in his door-yard, 
had come this sudden, strange revelation of the ineffable 
glory, the riches of nature, the possibilities of human 
nature. 

In another the change of heart and vision would 
perhaps ha.e seemed a matter of disordered nerves, 
over-excitability of temperament, something border- 
ing on belief in miracle when he was so positive in 
his own conviction that the age of miracle was past 
and dead. But there was no mistaking what he now 
felt. Unwonted tears filled his old eyes. He could not 
believe that this was hysteria or sensationalism. No, 
God had whispered something in his ear, or, rather, in 
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his heart. The old life had dropped away like an out- 
grown husk. He had sprouted wings. His ancient 
shibboleths were now meaningless. He felt himself a 
new man, quivering with different impulses, life ir- 
radiated by a new purpose, a new sense of duty, a new 
commission to preach the gospel. He must profess and 
confess anew. He must begin all over again, entering 
the kingdom of heaven as a little child. , 
His old white horse had now by the force of habit 
brought him unguided to the church door. The wor- 
shippers, old and young, were entering the vestibule. 
They greeted him quietly, with their usual mild Sunday 
decorum. His face shone on them, for he had brought 
them a new message. He had been met in the way by 
the angel of the Lord. pect 
That day the parson left his sermon to repose in his 
pocket. He mounted the pulpit steps with the ardor of 
a young man, and, opening the sacred volume, the leaves 
fell apart at Saint Paul’s vision on the road to Damascus. 
He read it feelingly. Then he closed the book, and 
after a moment’s pause said: ‘‘Dear friends, this day I, 
too, have had a vision from on high. This day I, too, 
have been converted to a new sense of what it is to be 
your minister, and have received a fresh call to preach 
to you the word of life.”’ A. L. 


For the Christian Register. 


Reapers and Gleanets. 


BY ISAAC BASSETT CHOATE. 


Over the field do the reapers go, 
Reaping the golden grain, 

And the kevils in swaths lie row on row 
Far stretching across the plain; 

Now come on the binders stooping low, 

Crossing the stubble ground to and fro, 

And, after these, gleaners moving slow, 
And after—the loaded wain. 


Reapers and gleaners thus toil for bread 
Where do bounteous harvests grow, 
Over the stubble with bended head 
And with stooping form they go; 
For they and their little ones must be fed, 
And the children besides of those who are dead,— 
Many the mouths, and the winners of bread 
Are few and are burdened so! 


These are the toilers the world has found 
Most worthy of all to prize, 
Toilers to earth most closely bound 
By the strongest of human ties; 
While Duty keeps fixed their eyes on the ground, 
Little they see of earth’s beauty around, 
But they've visions of souls with wheat ears crowned 
At the harvest home in the skies. 


A Phase of Applied Christianity. 


BY K. G. WELLS. 


Nowhere do more uncomfortable instances exist of 
the failure of Christianity than in relation to the so-called 
domestic problem. For witness thereof reckon up the 
numerous devices now employed in its solution, such as 
chairs of social economy, organizations for statistics and 
household research and the more practical, speedy, 
and successful remedies of training-schools in culinary 
and household arts. Yet Christianity in itself is not only 
no failure, but has long been the panacea for household 
ills, and, whether of liberal or conservative type, has 
alleviated the depressions of servitude, as the gamut of 
household nomenclature has run from serfs to servants, 
help, girls, maids, employees, aids, emphasis changing 
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according to the persotial equation. But it has not 
sufficiently insisted upon the need of jolly good times, 
independent of the much-dilated-upon joy in work for 
its own sake. 

“Privileges,” a word unworthy alike of employer and 
employee, and attendance upon church, sewing circle, or 
sodality, have been the temporal pleasures usually within 
command of maids. In these latter days occasional 
tickets to the theatre and charity balls are vouchsafed 
by employers, who perhaps are more influenced by fear 
of what might happen to their houses if tickets of various 
charitable associations are not bought than by desire 
that one’s maid should have a merry time. Because, 
for the sake of brevity or unconsciously, we use the 
possessive pronoun in speaking of ‘‘our’’ maids is index 
of where part of the trouble lies. It is the belonging to 
some other person than one’s self instead of to a corpo- 
ration, shop, or factory that makes domestic service 
often galling. ‘‘How many girls do you keep?” asks 
some one, and the girls resent ‘‘being kept,’’ when in 
truth it is they who keep their employers. It is the 
liability to be interrupted when talking to one’s best 
young man, the unpunctuality of meals, the sitting of 
the family needlessly long at table which delays ‘‘getting 
through one’s work,” the being ignored whenever it is 
more convenient, and the lack of ordinary courteous 
equality in manners (the opposite of which should be 
the side outcomes of Christianity) which make to-day’s 
reformers attempt organization to cure what can bet- 
ter be effected by individuals in the home. 

Not “‘privileges,” but rights and duties, is the democ- 
racy of Christianity. In maids’ rooms in the homes of 
many highly religious people will be found straw mat- 
tresses, bits of thin carpet on bare floors, and small 
looking-glasses, also separate and not always appetizing 
menus for them, such being the employers’ interpre- 
tation of a contract instead of fulfilling the law of giving 
to others what one wants for one’s self. 

Of course there’is the reverse side by which ‘‘every- 
thing’’ is done for maids, and yet they are ‘‘ungrateful.”’ 
Why should they not be, when one’s children are also? 
That Christianity in kitchens and attic sleeping-rooms 
might have been advanced if architects had ever ‘‘gone 
out to service’ goes without saying; for many indict- 
ments of intentioned and unintended wrong in construc- 


‘tion can be brought against them. Most apartment 


houses are shameful in total disregard of maids’ quarters, 
many of them being breeding-places for gossip and dis- 
content. As all people cannot have palatial homes and 
‘“‘sets of servants,’ it is the more incumbent upon ar- 
chitects and their clients to so construct houses that the 
most humble dwelling shall have in it some other place 
than the kitchen for callers and some other refuge than a 
double bed in a small room for a maid’s tired nerves. 
Temperament is a more important factor in house- 
keeping than wages or a cook-book. Better a tiny 
kitchen and a cupboard sitting-room than a large kitchen 
and no parlor for the maid. Its provision is social recog- 
nition, and often could be provided if families, in spite 
of architects, would inconvenience themselves. Applied 
Christianity should provide freedom and merriment in 
household service, even if the meat is overcooked. We 
differentiate too much between maids and the rest of 
the family in good times, food, and personal comfort. 
One amusing device to ‘‘elevate the dignity of house- 
hold service’ is the cap and bib. However, the rule 
that one must wear a cap or else ‘‘take service somewhere 
else” is lessening in severity, while maids’ aprons need 
not now have bibs. In one wealthy home the maids 
struck, declaring they would no longer wear such bibs. 
The strike spread, so aprons can now be divested of their 
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former appendages, a maid calmly remarking, when asked 
what had become of them, ‘‘I no longer see them worn.”’ 

As housekeeping is run on a sliding scale of expenses, 
there are all sorts of specific remedies offered, which, 
excellent in one case, are useless in another. No con- 
tract for domestic service can ever be made that shall 
cover all contingencies of obligation on part of employer 
and employee. There must be a presumption of good 
faith between the parties, with allowances on both sides 
for breach of promise, impudence, lack of skill, breakage, 
overwork, and over-scrupulousness. Skill in house- 
keeping is social economics; but good times, justice, and 
sympathy are Christianity. 

There would not be so much difficulty in obtaining 
good service if recommendations were more frank and 
personal; but the cost thereof is great. Part of the 
present trouble comes from the weak sympathy engen- 
dered by statistics and research, which makes girls sus- 
pect the most honest intentions, and investigations have 
been carried so far that employers may wisely refuse to 
answer many questions. They would do better to be- 
take themselves to courses in child study, in racial 
peculiarities, and in historic causes of social unrest, and 
then apply their deductions to their own homes. So 
many “good” people have no idea of what democracy 
means, and much philanthropy is so intensely patron- 
izing and many special remedies are so futile compared 
with the broad principles of equality and fraternity. It 
is easy enough to tell amusing stories about employers 
and employees to point any moral! Yet at best they are 
only indications that the ethical significance of Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony and his ‘‘Hymn to Joy” has 
not yet permeated the social atmosphere. 

There are still too many homes where regulations 
perpetually remind a maid that she is not one of the 
family. Why should she not use the telephone as well 
as the young lady of the house? What matters it if 
the latter answers it to her own inconvenience, just as 
the maid has had to do for her? Why should the maid 
have to sit at the back of the house all through the 
summer when left in charge? Why should she be spoken 
of to the grocer and butcher by her first name? Her 
self-respect can be made keen if it is not so in the begin- 
ning. In one family, when she heard herself called Miss 
to the ice-man, she thanked her employer, saying, ‘‘It 
makes me feel better not to have every one call me Lizzy.”’ 
A visitor’s non-recognition of the girl who has waited 
on her is bad manners. Not the fee, but the greeting or 
the good bye, is equality. And why should not the maid 


have evening parties in her employer’s house? 


Because of temperament there must be as many ways 
of solving the problems of ‘‘mistress and maid’’ as there 
are forms of creed, though in home, as at church, it is 
‘“‘love which makes the world go round.” It is much 


easier to give up floundering about in economics, and © 


apply the law of temperament and of mutual likes and 
dislikes to our home troubles. It is much more effective 
to put one’s self out for the sake of letting the girl have 
a jolly good time than to be on a philanthropic rampage. 
Standards differ, and conditions are more indefinite in 
America than anywhere else. 

Fuller dignity has already begun to be won for domestic 
service through school kitchens, in which the child per- 
ceives that science finds its domain in the home as well 
as in the laboratory, and that household arts is the re- 
sultant term in the application of science to industry, 
as each pupil, rich or poor, learns to be both employer 
and employee. There is no greater foe to home interests 
than the scoffer at manual, industrial, or domestic 
teaching on broad lines in public schools, which need not 


involve the specialties of trade-schools. 
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Fortunately for our Sunday peace of mind, the pulpit 
has not as yet tried to adjust the domestic problem, 
save as from its utterances comes general inspiration 
to do one’s best in every way. Grateful as we may 
well be forspecific technical instruction in housekeeping 
or working and for inventions in making things easy, 
either as appliances or by special workers, the present 
need is that of more applied Christianity through faith 
in democracy of intercourse and more opportunities for 
social good times. 

Boston, Mass. 


A Viking Town. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


We have wandered from Windermere ‘‘over the fields 
and far away,’”’ until our delighted steps have led us into 
Hawkshead town. A shadowy little form walks with 
us: it is the boy Wordsworth, and he, even unseen and 
silent, shall be our guide. 

Once in the town, we realize that it is most quaint, 
most unusual,—a spot as yet but slightly corrupted by 
the marring touches of what we fondly speak of as 
‘‘modern civilization.” 

The ‘‘white-walled Viking town,” as it has been aptly 
called, nestles in the vale, overshadowed by its church 
on the hill that sits 


“A throned lady sending out j 
A gracious look over all her domain,” 


It was before our Anglo-Saxon race became finally domi- 
nant in the island that bands of Norsemen, who had 
tarried in Ireland, crossed the narrow strip of sea and 
found refuge, particularly in that part of England north 
of Liverpool. Here they lived for some generations, 
leaving traces of their Viking blood in the straight Scan- 
dinavian features, fair hair, and brilliant coloring of 
their descendants, even to this day. But still more 
loudly does this occupation speak in the names of com- 
mon, every-day things in the district. , 

In the old church at Burton we find the Viking brooch 
carven upon the gravestone of some long-forgotten 
thane, and the symbolic theology of the religion of 
Odin and Thor is pictured forth upon the Gosforth 
Cross and the Giant’s Stones near Penrith. 

Everywhere in Lakeland we find ‘‘beck’”’ for her 
brooks, ‘‘fell” and ‘‘force”’ for upland and waterfall, 
“ouard” and ‘‘gill,”’ ‘‘hause”’ and ‘‘holm,” ‘‘nab”’ 
and ‘‘ness,” ‘‘scale”’ and ‘‘scree,”’ ‘‘tarn’’ and ‘‘thwaite,”’ 
and many more names still common in Norse regions, 
especially in Iceland, where the language has remained 
in its greatest purity. 

The ‘‘Viking Club” has published in its ‘‘Saga Book” 
a very complete account of this Norse occupation, 
dealing not alone with place-names, but the survival 
of ancient customs, folk-lore, wood and stone carving, 
wrought-iron implements, etc. 

Hawkshead is a town of low, whitewashed cottages, 
their upper fronts quaintly projecting, with tiny, dia- 
mond-paned casements displaying rows of brilliant 
house plants before the snowy curtains. There are 
bright little garden spaces and nooks of nestling ferns. 

Window ledges and doors are apt to be painted some 
decided color in Hawkshead,—a grass green, glowing 
red, or warm yellow-brown. " 

The upper halves of the doors are apt to be separate, 
so’that the owner may greet his caller and still have his 
castle-portcullis up. We see here and there the covered 
porch with its seats in the wall, the outside staircase 
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and the beautiful overhanging gallery. It is a town 
of narrow streets, 
“All angles, twists, and crooks, 
With pent-houses and gables over archways, wents and nooks.” 


Whitewashed, perhaps yellow-washed, arches lead 
through to sunny courtyards before old inns or squares, 
cobble-paved, where the children come to fill their jugs 
at the curious old well-shafts. 

In all the town there is one insistent sound, a cttrious 
clapping, the clatter of tiny clogs; for the children are at 
play along the narrow streets and under the arches. 

Our little, unseen guide leads us up a narrow way 
under two arches before Dame Tyson’s cottage. It 
was here where the Laureate and his brothers lodged 
during those early school days. 


“Ye lowly cottages wherein we dwelt, 
A ministration of your own was yours. 
Can I forget the plain and seemly countenance with which 
Ye dealt out your plain comforts?” 


It is indeed a humble cottage, low-walled, whitewashed, 
with quite the tiniest windows we have yet seen. Here 
is also the simple chamber where the poet-child often 
lay awake on summer nights 

“To watch 


The moon in splendor couched among the leaves 
Of a tall ash that near our cottage stood.” 


But the loved tree is no longer there, nor is that boulder 
in the market-place which was the centre of so many 
joyous games in that long ago. 

We can imagine the boys on winter evenings by the 
glowing peat fire, or at 


“The naked table, snow white deal, cherry, or maple, sate in close 
array, 
And to the combat, Loo or Whist led on 
A thick-ribbed army.... 
Meanwhile abroad incessant rain was falling, or the frost 
Raged bitterly with keen and silent tooth.” 


Not far from Dame Tyson’s is Flag Street, the oldest 
and quaintest one in all the town. It is very narrow: 
it would seem as if one standing in the centre might al- 
most touch the walls on either side. The fronts of the 
houses project over the lower story, and in some places 
ferns and golden moss flowers grow in the crevices. 
The tiny casements are open and swung out. Here is 
a gorgeous showing of geraniums, there a box of orange- 
colored nasturtiums set out to catch the slant sunbeams. 
Here on the ledge is an osier cage containing a piping 
bulfinch, there a yellow pussy lies fast asleep. 

The open beck once ran between the houses, edged 
by broad flagstones. Now it is “boxed and chan- 
nelled, all its music gone,”’ save at the upper end where 
a few flags are still balanced over the hurrying waters,— 
a continual temptation to roguish babies who dare one 
another out to the very end, where they stand and 
‘‘jiggle’’ and scream for mother. Z 

But our little guide hurries us on to the old grammar 
school, ' 

It was founded in 1585 by Edwin Sandys, Archbishop 
of York, who was born at Esthwaite Hall hard by. 
This old school is proud of possessing the original charter 
granted by the queen. It is a plain, whitewashed 
building with diamond-paned casements. A sun-dial 
presides over the oaken door, where a shield also stands; 
and, emblazoned in fair Latin, one may read the foun- 
der’s name and the purposes of the foundation. 

Hawkshead Grammar School at present employs one 
master and has twelve pupils,—nine day and three 
boarders. It has also erected in its yard a modern 
gymnasium building of stone. 

Here our little guide vanishes, and his place is taken 
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by a real flesh-and-blood boy,—a curly-pated, lively- 
tongued lad, one of the three boarders. 

He leads to the old school-room, with its flagged floor 
and huge fireplace filling one end. The lads sat on nar- 
row benches ranged around the room, while the desk 
before them was a mere oaken slab, black and shining 
with age. 

‘“‘Wordsworth sat here. “That’s his name,” said our 
Real Boy. We see it deeply cut with the boyish knife, 
but now preserved under glass. 

Our friend with some pride points out his own name 
cut four times around and as near the famed one as 
possible. 

‘‘Like to see any other chap get there now!” he re- 
marks cheerfully. 

An oaken stair with clumsy railing leads to the second 
floor. We pass the master’s room on the landing with 
its tangle of books and papers. We look into an upper 
school-room and a library rich in ancient tomes. 

Real Boy, after assuring us of the audacity and de- 
pravity of the deed, calmly unlocks sundry cases and 
cupboards, displaying the treasures of the institution, 
some dating back to its foundation,—old MSS., prayer- 
books, and a wonderful Bible. 

We gaze upon a small collection of bottles, test-tubes, 
and the like, but this time through glass. 

‘‘Our chemical apparatus,” says Boy, with a wink, 
adding demurely, ‘‘I smashed so much they had to 
lock the rest up.”” When we put a shilling in his hand 
at parting, he stares speechless for a moment, then re- 
marks with vigor: ‘‘Thank you! I say, I hope yow'll 
come this way again.” 

There is an interesting link between this ancient seat 
of learning and our own dear land. ‘Two of the arch- 
bishop’s seven sons, Edwin and George, left their homes 
for the perils of the New World. It was there between 
times of Indian warfare and the distress of fever that 
George translated Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 

Later, when he was treasurer of Virginia Colony, the 
two devised the House of Deputies, which in later times 
became the model of the American Congress. 

But the afternoon wanes, and old Christy waits for 
us by Windermere. 

The hay-makers are still at work, and the little valley 
lies in its golden peace. Well can we understand Words- 
worth’s lifelong love for it. 

We see the hazel copses where that joyous company 
of long ago plundered many a goodly store in autumn 
days. We see the breezy fellsides where they roved, 
free as the wind setting their little traps for the unwary 
brown denizens of the moor,—a sweet valley full of 
quiet, natural beauty that was impressed forever upon 
the sensitive plates of a child’s soul. 


“My soul will cast the backward view, 
The lingering look alone on you.” 


HAWKSHEAD, ENG. 


Chinese Maxims. 


The right way leads forward, the wrong way backward. 

Do not proceed on an evil path. 

Do not sin in secret. 

Accumulate virtue, increase merit. 

With a compassionate heart turn toward all creatures. 

Be faithful, filial, friendly, and brotherly. 

First rectify thyself, and then convert others. 

Take pity on orphans, assist widows: respect the old, 
be kind to children. 

Even the multifarious insects, herbs, and trees should 
not be injured. 
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Be grieved at the misfortune of others, and rejoice at 
their good luck. 

Assist those in need, and rescue those in danger. 

Regard your neighbor’s gain as your own gain, and 
regard your neighbor’s loss as your own loss. 

Do not call attention to the faults of others, nor boast 
of your own excellence. 

Stay evil, and promote goodness. 

Renounce much, accept little. 

Show endurance in humiliation, and bear no grudge 

Receive favors as if surprised. 

Extend your help without seeking reward. 

Give to others, and do not regret or begrudge your 
liberality —Open Court. 


A Prayer. 


Teach me, Father, how to go 
Softly as the grasses grow; 
Hush my soul to meet the shock 
Of the wild world as a rock; 

But my spirit, propt with power, 
Make as simple as a flower; 

Let the dry heart fill its cup, 
Like a poppy looking up; 

Let Life lightly wear her crown, 
Like the poppy looking down, 
When its heart is filled with dew, 
And its life begins anew. 


Teach me, Father, how to be 

Kind and patient as a tree; 

Joyfully the crickets croon 

Under shady oak at noon; 

Beetle, on his mission bent, 

Tarries in that cooling tent; 

Let me, also, cheer a spot, 

Hidden field or garden grot— 

Place where passing souls can rest 

On the way and be’ their best. 
—Edwin Markham. 


The Pulpit. 


Underneath. 


BY REV. HENRY T. SECRIST. 


Underneath are the everlasting arms.—DEUT. xxxiii. 27. 


Whatever our world is, we must have some kind of 
support for it. The ancient people sought it when they 
thought of the earth as resting on the back of a turtle. 
Or, that the sky and stars might not fall, they placed the 
giant Atlas near the borders of the earth, to hold up the 
heavens. We have changed the nature of the universe 
in our thinking, but the need of support for it has not 
been thereby escaped. Our earth must still be held 
securely. Did we not believe it is, did we think it might 
fall at any moment or even ever fall, we could not work 
by day or sleep by night with our wonted composure. 
We believe that our world is held securely in its place, 
and we get more out of that belief than we commonly 
suppose. So of the physical world, of our earth and 
the universe. 

There is another world in which we move. It is our 
human world, our world of human interests. And for 
most of us this world is of much more importance than 
is the universe of planets and stars. This near world 
may be bounded by a few streets: it may not extend 
wide or high or deep. But, whatever it is, it must have 
support. “ 

_ It is mainly in reference to this human world that the 
well-known words from the Bible are used: ‘‘Underneath 
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are the everlasting arms.’’ They are recorded not in 
the account of creation, though they might have been. 
They are not even the language of devotion, though they 
might have been. They are put in connection with the 
blessings of the tribes of Israel, with the warnings and 
the promises of those blessings,—in connection, that is, 
with the human world as that was for Israel. 

For us, too, there must be something underneath. 
We must find a power to hold us and to uphold us. We 
cannot conceive of the earth in the midst of nothingness, 
how much less our human world. There must be a power, 
and it must be adequate,—a power which not only can- 
not fail, but which cannot even be weary or at any mo- 
ment falter. Faith comes, and assures us that there is 
such a power, and that it is the power of God, whom for 
his care over us we have called Father. 

The sense of dependence comes with varying force in 
different periods and experiences of life. In childhood it 
is typical. The child must have support. It clings. It 
cannot defend itself. With the child we are in the near 
presence of the mystery of life. Jesus knew the child, 
and blessed it. And here it is very appropriate to speak 
of the everlasting arms which are underneath to uphold. 

In the opposite period of age we meet with a like ap- 
propriateness. We approach the close of the years. 
The work is finished. Possibly some of the powers begin 
to fail. There must be a sense of support. What can 
come in to take the place of the shortening years and 
the weakening powers? This part of our human world 
must have its support. We cannot look down into abyss, 
beyond into abyss, and even back into what would be 
abyss except for the few things we have been able to do. 
Faith in God comes to old age, gives a beautiful setting 
for the gems of memory, opens out a way into the future 
which is full of attractive hopes, and brings a wonderful 
peace for the years that may still come here. How 
happy is age if it can feel itself thus supported by the 
everlasting arms! 

Another part of our human world in which the divine 
upholding is specially appreciated is the emergency or 
the peculiar need. Some people ask about God in the 
catastrophe who do not think about him at any other 
time. Disaster has come. Where is God? Suppose 
there is nothing. What then? But many have found 
the support sure in the hour of disaster. Even the 
severest loss that can come to any one has been the source 
of some of the finest expressions of security in the refuge 
of God. ‘There are those who have not known how strong 
the arms are until on some day loss weakens them in 
their own wisdom, and they find themselves firmly sup- 
ported by their quiet faith. As the silent power in the 
universe is strongest, so it is in human life. 

It is much in times of emergency to have some one at 


-hand who knows how to act and be undismayed. Here 


is an occasion when some accident has brought dismay 
among the people. All seems chaos. What can be done? 
But now there comes upon the scene the man whom the 
people recognize as having authority and as knowing 
what to do. Heis calm. At once there is order. The 
people know they can trust him to do all that can be 
done. What a relief! What a help! So in some meas- 
ure it is when we think of God as present in the midst 
of the disasters and losses of life. We do not always 
know how we will do, but we trust in him. So order is 
in our world when otherwise there would be utter chaos. 
We are made very rich by the literature in which has 
been written down the conviction that, though disaster 
and loss are heavy, the power underneath them is able 
to hold them with steadiness. 

Thus we have remembered how, in childhood, in age, 
and in the special need of a crisis, we are glad to be able 
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to depend upon God to uphold us. But is this all? Is 
God to be found as a helper only or mainly when we 
cannot so well help ourselves? We may be thankful 
for the thought which brings God to us then, for these 
periods and occasions come to all of us. It is no incon- 
siderable period of our years that they occupy. But 
this is not all. 

In the active, working years of life there is a like or 
even more exigent demand for the presence of a power 
underneath which can uphold our world. When we are 
engaged in the hardest work, when our own strength is 
in freest exercise, we would feel that we stand securely. 
If heavy blows are to be struck, there must be a steady 
support. Will this work endure? Will the foundation 
be firm enough to bear what our hands build upon it? 
Unconsciously, if not consciously, the workman demands 
an answer to such questions. And the answer of faith 
is that all genuine work rests upon a divine foundation 
which cannot be moved. God is with the man in the 
field and in the shop, and surely upholds him. 

And for skill as well as for the heavy blow one would 
have the maintaining presence of God. The power of 
God is not only ponderous: it is also delicate. There 
is no invention of man which is subtle enough to carry 
on a world by itself. Into the finest processes of the 
human mind and the minutest workings of the human 
hand enters the safe keeping of the infinite life. The 
weird workings in fairyland are never so wonderful as 
are the actual manifestations of God’s care in the gentle 
work of the world. . 

In active life there is a mixture of failure and success. 
We ought to have learned enough to know that what 
we sometimes count success is really failure, and what 
we think failure proves to be success. We cannot always 
make the decision, and must leave it to another. No 
man may be wise enough to decide. So we often must 
leave this for God. Perhaps we might be wiser always 
willingly to leave it to him. But where failure does 
meet us, and we seem to have it before us blankly staring 
us in the face, what will help us to go on notwithstanding ? 
What will make us say, ‘‘It was an attempt,” and then 
go on to another attempt? But the sense of something 
underneath is not merely to serve us when there is real 
or apparent failure. When we have done well and there 
is work done, God is there to give approval. It is not 
God’s one task to make up for delinquencies in man’s 
work. He is here to establish firmly the accomplish- 
ments. God does say to us, ‘‘That is wrong, and you 
ought to do better.” He says to us, too, ‘‘That is right, 
and you have done well.” 

In the active years, when one is busily engaged, there 
must be the appeal to what is true and right. And, 
when he makes the appeal and gets the decision, he must 
be able to stand by it. He comes sometimes face to 
face with bare right and truth. They are underneath 
him, and uphold him. Luther is not the only one who 
has at last come to the point where he says: ‘‘Here I 
stand. I cannot do otherwise. God help me!” And. 
sod is there to help him. Moreover, the busy life must 
have rest. We are to feel that this, too, is a part of the 
divine plan. We are not stealing when we are resting. 
And what rest there may be if we but realize that under- 
neath are the arms that can uphold us! We can let the 
world with its cares go. We can cease holding with 
nervous strain, and lie calmly down with infinite love and 
with power unweary to bear us up. It must have been 
something of this feeling which prompted the words of 
Jesus: ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy- 
laden, and I will give you rest.’’ Such a feeling may 
come to any one, and the active life should have it most. 

The presence of God is, then, for weakness, but it is 
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for strength as well as weakness. It is for ignorance, but 
it is for wisdom as well. The everlasting arms are un~ 
derneath in all the periods of our life,—in youth, age, 
middle life. God is with us by day as well as by night, 
in busy hours of forenoon and afternoon as well as at 
the morning, the noon, and the evening. When the 
clouds are dark, it is the thought of God which tells us of 
the light behind the clouds: it is the thought of God 
likewise which prompts us to say, ‘‘How bright the sky 
is!’ Some people say they do not want to make young 
people gloomy by talking about religion. They are 
right about not wanting to make gloom, but they are 
totally wrong about religion. We may be thankful that 
religion has a word to utter in the presence of real gloom; 
but we must learn that it has a word to utter that is 
pure delight. , 

Who will write for us more hymns that express this 
thought of God’s upholding? Who will give us a litera- 
ture of piety and devotion that is written out of active 
as well as passive life? Who will show us how divinely 
labor may be carried on? May there not be awakened 
a sense of dependence upon God, which, not out of sheer 
desperation, but out of very security, shall produce 
courage? Who will live the life of manly and womanly 
labor, instinct with such trust? 

Roxsury, Mass. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Marigolds, 


The marigolds are nodding; 

I wonder what they know. 
Go, listen very gently; 

You may persuade them so. 


Go, be their little brother, 
As humble as the grass, 

And lean upon the hill-wind 
And watch the shadows pass, 


Put off the pride of knowledge, 
Put by the fear of pain; 

You may be counted worthy 
To live with them again. 


Be Darwin in your patience, 
Be Chaucer in your love, 
They may relent and tell you 
What they are thinking of. 
—Bliss Carman. 


William Rathbone. 


In the middle of the last century, when we first saw 
signs of the cordial relations which have subsisted ever 
since between the Unitarians of Old England and of 
New England, every Unitarian minister from America 
knew the hospitality of the Rathbone family of Liver- 
pool. It might be said, indeed, that every person who 
was on the left wing in every “‘cause’’ or reform was made 
welcome by the Rathbone of the day. 

One of the family has now published a most interest- 
ing memoir of the late William Rathbone who died in 
1902. In introducing this memoir, she has to give a 
sketch of the lives of four William Rathbones who had 
lived in Liverpool, the first of them moving into that 
village when it was ‘‘the pool,” to establish a saw-mill 
there. This was before 1730. Since then the Rath- 
bone family have seen the growth of Liverpool, till it 
became the great city which it is. For nearly half that 
time their house at Green Bank had every association 
of hospitality and courtesy with reformers in religion, in 


an 
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politics, with anti-slavery people, as it had had with people 
who opposed the slave-trade. There is a pretty note 
in the volume from Henry Chorley, who says, ‘‘Any- 
thing like the delicious and elegant comfort of Green 
Bank during her reign I have never known,—plenty with- 
out coarseness, exquisiteness without super-delicacy.”’ 
It was a house to which the sick went to be nursed 
and the benevolent to have their plans carried out. 
And the sympathies and courtesies of Green Bank and 
other homes of the Rathbones were not given only in 
the range of world-wide reforms. They had a gift 
as well for local government*and for the necessities of 
a growing city. Dr. Tuckerman and ministry at large, 
the Associated Charity enterprises, take their place in 
the midst of ship laws, of Parliamentary reform, and 
of the abolition of slavery. 

I refer to this interesting book to-day because it may 
be well read by people who are really interested in our 
summer discussion, in which we are to determine what 
men of wealth ought to do with their money. When 
I was younger than I am now, on the Fast Day of 1847, 
I supposed I was settling the affairs of the world with 
the audacity of five-and-twenty years, when I said in my 
sermon: “‘I do not now speak of the laws for the expendit- 
ure of money. We will consider that on another occasion.” 
To be quite frank, I have never found that occasion 
between the years 1847 and 1905. I have, however, inthat 
time read the dissertations on the subject of many other 
people who knew as much about it as I do, and as little. 
One of our distinguished citizens in Worcester, Hon. 
Alfred Foster, the son of Dwight Foster, the Senator, 
had come round to our church, of which he was not a 
member, on that Sunday, and sent me word that, when 
I came to the sermon on expenditure, he should like to 
be notified, that he might come to hear it. He was 
himself such an expert in the business of wide philan- 
thropy that there was almost a rebuke in this well-meant 
courtesy. One has only to read such a book as this 
memoir of the Rathbones to have a fellow-feeling for 
those who bear the responsibilities of wealth. And I 
refer to the book now in connection with what I said 
about Carnegie’s Life of Watt, because in the history 
of these five generations of public-spirited people there 
are many object-lessons which are of value. 

Miss Rathbone, the author, with an apology for over- 
stepping the limits of chronological order, devotes one 
chapter to Mr. Rathbone’s principles of expenditure. 
Another chapter is given to ‘‘his efforts to diminish, in 
his own town at least, the sum of wasted charity.” ‘‘He 
formed his general principles of action very carefully 
and deliberately; but, when once formed, he did not 
lightly reconsider them.” ‘‘He saw that in the spheres 
of work to which his father’s and grandfather’s example 
bound him a considerable amount of money was not, 
indeed, necessary, but, undoubtedly, a great assistance.” 
Most of us have come as far as this discovery. In guid- 
ing the policy of his firm, a reputation for stability and 
absolutely sound principles were what he chiefly aimed 
at, preferring the continuance of the firm from genera- 
tion to generation to the sudden outbursts of great pros- 
perity. ‘‘Philanthropist though he was in the highest 
sense, he was a firm believer that philanthropy should 
not be mixed up with business.” When he was still 
in the twenties, he laid down for himself a sort of self- 
acting rule which should determine the proportion of 
income to be set apart for public and for pgivate uses. 
He thought that in such rules a young man should con- 
sider not only the immediate object of his expenditure, 
but also its effect upon his own character. And he sat- 
isfied himself that, as a man’s ‘‘income swells, he must 
increase, not only the amount, but the proportion of it 
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to be devoted to public objects.” ‘‘You should,” he 
once wrote to a young man, ‘‘very carefully and con- 
stantly keep before your own mind that in your public 
expenditure you are simply discharging a trust which 
there is no merit in discharging, but which it is a sin and 
disgrace to neglect.”” All the nonsensical rubbish talked 
about the generosity of those who attempt to do this 
is a business to be guarded against and rejected with 
disgust. 

It ought to go without saying that the mere relief of 
immediate need in what people are apt to call charity 
was one of the very smallest of Mr. Rathbone’s large 
expenditures. Education, science, art, literature, the 
collection of information on subjects important to pub- 
lic welfare, the trial of promising new schemes of social 
amelioration, the supplying of healthy pleasures to masses 
or to individuals,—all these offered in his eyes a field 
practically unlimited for judicious spending. The book 
might really be made a handbook for those classes which 
we see formed of young men and young women who are 
interested in what people call ‘‘settlement’’ work, in 
the real ministry-at-large, or in the organization of alms- 
giving in cities. There are whole chapters devoted to 
separate studies of topics with this range. Such are: 
‘Getting and Spending’; ‘‘The Work of the Rathbones 
for Nursing”’; ‘‘Their Work for Education” ; ‘‘“Their Work 
in the Poor Law, Charity, Social Reform’’; and a chap- 
ter of particular interest to American Unitarians,—a 
chapter on ‘‘Religion and the Affairs of Religion.” 

It will be remembered that this all-round man, whose 
time and fortune were placed in such systematic ways 
at the service of mankind, was also a member of Parlia- 
ment for fourteen years, and had as much to do as any 
man with the gradual advance of democracy in the gov- 
ernment of England. EpWARD FE. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


Action is the word of God: thought alone is but his 
shadow. They who disjoin thought and action seek 
to divide duty, and deny the eternal unity.—Mazzine. 


od 


I beseech thee, Lord, teach me to seek thee, and show 
thyself to the seeker, because I can neither seek thee 
unless thou teach me, nor find thee unless thou showest 
thyself to me.—St. Anselm. 


& 


The most truly religious thing that a man can do is to 
fight his way through habits and deficiencies, and back 
to pure, manlike elements of his nature, which are the 
ineffaceable traces of the divine workmanship, and alone 
really worth fighting for.—Wezss. 


& 


A good fight is never for its day alone. It is for many 
days. And it is not alone for him who bears its utmost 
stress. No man can live his own life bravely and not be 
an energy of social good, virtue proceeding forth from 
him to heal some brother’s wounded heart. ‘There is a 
riddle here for us to guess.— John White Chadwick. 


a 


Whatever be the conditions which surround you in 
your work, do it with high thought and noble purpose. 


‘Do not whine and complain because of your unhappy 


lot; but accept it, humble and obscure as it may be, 
knowing that it is possible to clean out a gutter with the 
self-respecting dignity of manhood or to blacken a shoe 
with the enthusiasm of religion.—Hugh O. Pentecost. 


9J2 
Her World. 


Behind them slowly sank the western world, 

Before them new horizons opened wide. 
“Yonder,’’ he said, ‘fold Rome and Venice wait, 

And lovely Florence by the Arno’s tide.’ 
She heard, but backward all her heart had sped, 
Where the young moon sailed through the sunset red 
“Yonder,”’ she thought, “with breathing soft and deep, 
My little lad lies smiling in his sleep.” 


- 


They sailed where Capri dreamed upon the sea, 
And Naples slept beneath her olive-trees ; 

They saw the plains where trod the gods of old, 
Pink with the flush of wild anemones, 

They saw the marbles by the master wrought 

To shrine the heavenly beauty of his thought. 

Still rang one longing through her smiles and sighs, 

“Tf I could see my little lad’s sweet eyes!’’ 


“*Tf you could choose,” he said, ‘‘a royal boon, 

Like that girl dancing yonder for the king, 
What gift from all her kingdom would you bid 

Obedient Fortune in her hand to bring?” 
The dancer’s rebe, the glittering banquet hall, 
Swam in a mist of tears along the wall. 
‘Not power,” she said, ‘‘nor riches, nor delight, 
But just to kiss my little lad to-night!” 

—Emily H. Miller. 


Some Roman Readers and their 
Friends. 


BY MARY J. JACQUES. 


Last winter, with the following bit of 
advertising enterprise, a leading Roman 
newspaper fairly entrapped even the fores- 
tert: — 

““Tt is never too late,’ says our Floren- 
tine colleague, ‘to shuffle off the skin of 
the ass and clothe one’s self in that of the 
learned dog.’”’ 

“Tet the loungers take this to heart, 
those who conceal their appetite for idleness 
under the more respectable pretence of a 
distrust of their own capacity. 

“The Signora H. has given the best dem- 
onstration of our assertion. She sat every 
day at her window knitting stockings, her 
eye wandering over the long village street 
which leads to the school; and, from ob- 
serving how languidly the little boys dragged 
their unwilling legs in that direction, she 
fell to wondering how the master ever suc- 
ceeded in getting the smallest grain of 
knowledge into those giddy pates. And 
yet those boys knew how to read and write! 

“Tf she also had tried! If she had been 
compelled to learn! Oh, only to read, to 
enliven the hours of solitude, and to ex- 
perience the joy of not being enrolled un- 
alfabeta. 

“Haunted by the thought of this en- 
deavor, she sought the schoolmaster, and 
timidly proposed to become a pupil. In- 
terested in the prospect of a learner con 
amore, the good man consented. 

“At the end of a month the Signora H. 
knew her alphabet, and now she reads 
fluently and writes pretty well. 

“Now is not that marvellous? Is it 
not beautiful and wonderful ?—especially 
when one reflects that the Signora H. en- 
countered all that toil for the sole pur- 
pose of subscribing to La Tribuna, in order 
to compete for its remarkable prizes.” 

In Rome and the other chief cities of 
Italy, by the last census, 30 per cent. of the 
inhabitants above fifteen years of age 
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were unalfabeti, illiterate in the full sense 
of the word, while in the provinces the pro- 
portion was from 48 per cent. to 80 per 
cent. 

“Such, in its nakedness,’ laments La 
Tribuna, “‘is the sore, the wound, of Italy.” 

It is in the streets and shops of Rome, 
with its libraries, its show palaces, and its 
troops of parti-colored seminarists, that 
one often gets interesting and touching im- 
pressions of an unslaked thirst for reading 
in the humble conquerors of the alphabet. 

Toward noon of a winter’s day, on the 
shady side of Via Firenze, an old man was 
bearing aloft the gorgeous advertisement 
of a ristorante in the Via Genova. On the 
sides of a rectangular box frame, covered 
with coarse white muslin, were inscribed 
in red, blue, and yellow letters all the de- 
lectable viands and combinations to be had 
in said restaurant, at ‘‘most mitigated 
prices.” 

It was the herald’s duty to keep moving 
all over the Quirinal, and what momentous 
commission for colazione had been in- 
trusted to the little girl in the red frock 
we know not; but the moment she realized 
her opportunity she began a fascinated 
and labored perusal of the extended menu. 

When the unwitting pedagogue attempted 
to pass her, she halted him with imperious 
forefinger, nor was he released till she had 
appropriated the whole feast, slowly conning 
each side. Then, with lingering backward 
steps and a little knot in her forehead over 
some undigested portion, she saw her beauti- 
ful primer vanish around the corner of 
Venti Settembre. ? 

Said our Piedmontese dressmaker, ‘‘In- 
telligenza @ buona roba,”—good stuff, lit- 
erally; and the good stuff that is in many 
plain Italians is shown by their careful 
hoarding of every scrap of reading that 
comes to their hands. In a country 
where salt, the corresponding material ne- 
cessity, is held at twenty times its normal 
price, the acquisition of books and papers 
is more than difficult for the poor. Wrap- 
ping paper also is hard to come by for the 
small green grocer, and he is sometimes 
torn between the exigencies of trade and 
the ‘‘Cadmean madness.”” He must not 
infrequently sell one egg to a forestiera, mind 
you, and that egg must be wrapped in 
something. A sympathetic purchaser pa- 
tiently waited while her vender sought in 
vain for a bit of newspaper he was willing 
to part with. The first, hastily scanned, 
was too precious. So a second,—that also 
must not be missed. ‘The third held him 
entranced till his customer smiled audibly; 
and the fourth, recklessly snatched, proved, 
fortunately, to be finito, 

In the Esedra, near the railroad station, 
there is always something going on among 
the cabmen (a sentimental Jehu caught, as 
one turns the corner of the Via Nazionale, 
in the act of kissing his horse; or another 
sitting on the steps of the portico, mgnding 
his coat; or a pleasant domestic scene in 
which the coupé becomes for the moment 
the castle of the vetturino, as he sits in its 
open doorway enjoying his colazione, while 
his wife and daughter tempt the pampered 
nag with succulent greens), and there is 
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much reading by the literate cabbie to his 
less fortunate brethren. ‘They discuss the 
affairs of the nation generally, and strikes 
and cab-fares in particular. Something 
has come to them of thinking and talking 
and reading,—an increase of twenty cen- 
tesimi in the legal rate of fare for one or 
two passengers in the phaéton cabs. Some- 
thing less tangible, but more significant 
and hopeful, is the increasing annoyance 
of your ordinary cabman when he blunders 
with numbers and signs on the street. 

Then how assiduously the posters are 
“improved” !—funeral notices of publie or 
quasi-public characters with their wealth 
of laudatory and even endearing epithets 
lavished on the departed; the electioneer- 
ing notices to the various Rioni; the stirring 
summons to some reunion of a military or- 
ganization, a caustic arraignment of un- 
grateful rulers, and the urgent recommenda- 
tions to neglected Garibaldians to assemble 
and consult as to the best means of making 
themselves heard. A sad, rusty-genteel old 
woman, who was perusing one of these latter, 
murmured to a by-stander, ‘‘They were 
willing enough to take the lives of our 
fathers and brothers and sons, but they 
don’t care for us.” 

The surviving veterans themselves were 
the most moving feature of the military 
parade at the commemoration on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the death of Victor 
Emanuel II. at Rome, January, 1903. They 
were proud and happy enough, for the time, 
to find themselves the guests of the Eternal 
City, with free entrances to the museums, 
ete. One tottering brave from a distant 
province said: “I thought it was doubtful 
if an old fellow like me would get back alive 
to his country; but, in comparison with 
meeting my comrades and seeing the Great 
City, death makes no difference to me.’ 

The second-hand book-stalls are usually 
surrounded by readers who can here ‘‘touch 
their lips” to a great variety of mental pabu- 
lum and try many stimulating condiments. 
The “Exploits of the Calabrian Brigand”’ 
jostles the Life of the Umbrian Saint, and 
Homer and D’ Annunzio touch elbows 
across the centuries. Here the errand 
boy forgets his parcel, lost in some cheap 
romanzelto with flaming illustrations. The 
young mother shifts her thriving son from 
one hip to the other while she picks out 
the Life of Santa Caterina. 

When the bookman deals in the dailies 
also and other periodicals, the young fel- 
lows titter and nudge one another over the 
hits in the Rugantino, an illustrated paper 
in Romagnan dialect, which with other at- 
tractions is attached by patent clothes- 
pins to a line stretched along the iron fence 
around which the stand is installed. 

At the time last winter when the gov- 
ernment papers affirmed and the clericals 
as stoutly denied that a fabulous treasure 
hoarded by Leo XIII. had been unearthed 
in the Library of the Vatican, the inside of 
the Rugantino was covered with comic 
cartoons conveying the story of the astound- 
ing discovery and its imaginary effects so 
clearly that the wnalfabeti, joining their 
forces and their noses to the usual students 
of the fence, made the corner of the Via 
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Volturno by the pea Building almost 
a block. 

The opulent paiibtere) was compelled to 
invest ten centesimi in a bespoken copy, 
there being no question of securing a free 
reading and the copy displayed being the 
only one left from the morning’s supply. 

First the Swiss Guards, preceded by a 
Monsignore with a lantern, go in search 
of treasure. To them Cardinal Gotti rises, 
a huge jack-in-a-box, pouring a flood of 
gold coins from his mouth and from two 
great cornucopias upheld by his arms. 
Then from behind the book-shelves in the 
library pour floods of twenty-franc pieces, 
which inundate the whole surrounding 
country till every one ‘‘swims in gold,” 
“even the remote curates, who are more 
poverty-stricken than the dialect writers.” 

Perpetua, the servant of the curate, goes 
to draw a bucket of water, and brings it to 
her master full of shining Marenghi. ‘The 
priest, the maid, and her dog, gaunt as pov- 
erty at first, suddenly assume the propor- 
tions of Mr. Oldbuck’s lady-love in the 
mountains. Perpetua holds a_ reception 
in which she and her companions drink 
healths in champagne glasses heaped with 
gold coins, and the whole winds up with a 
delirious dance of priests and maids to the 
cry: “Long live the millions! Long live 
Gotti!” 

The illustrations atone for what they 
lack in technique by their admirable dash 
and spirit, and even the faithful smile at 
the extravagant joy of the padrt over the 
shower of gold. 

The woman at the neighboring fruit- 
stall, while she relieves her husband, reads 
from an important-looking red volume. 
Manzoni? Not improbable. He is the 
idol of the general run of readers in Italy, 
but a young friend tells an amusing story 
of a literary club at one of whose meetings 
“TI Promessi Sposi’’ was made the subject 
of fervid laudations that threatened to be- 
come endless, when a matter-of-fact member 
put the question,— 

“How many have read it from beginning 
to end?” 
Blank 

one, 

Over the way—such are the delightful 
chances of neighborhood in ‘‘foreign parts’’ 
—is a Lavandaia all’ Economia,—a cheap 
laundress. On lines stretched across her 
wide-open doorway wave garments, red, 
pink, blue, and almost white, drying un- 
blushingly in the face of the street. But in 
sunny afternoons, when these are retired 
and there is a respite for nursing the tiny 
bimba, the mother takes her place on one 
side of the doorway and a young reader on 
the other, with a thrilling romance, we are 
persuaded, from the rapt attention of the 
listener. This has become such a fixed 
habit that we feel defrauded if our reading 
club is not in session,so we go out to the 
Archeological or the Pincio. 

On visiting the mothers of the boys 
of the Protestant Ricreatorio, the Roman 
equivalent of our boys’ club, we found a 
Catholic widow —a one room with 
ere was on the wall a 


silence—sensation—mirth! Not 


1 of her husband, | Ellis Co 
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a fine, intelligent face, that spoke patheti- 
cally of better days. The room was poor 
and bare enough, and there was evidently 
a struggle to keep soul and body together; 
but our humble friend smilingly told us that 
she owned the Gospel of Luke. A lady had 
given her a lira,and had told her where the 
single Gospels authorized by her Church 
could be had for twenty centimes. ‘[wenty 
centesimi is a fifth of a lira, and five mouths 
were to be fed, and five bodies covered, 
somehow, by the pittance she earned and 
the still smaller one her oldest boy gained; 
but she had her Evangelo di San Luca first. 

There are earnest and anxious workers 
who feel that in these Gospels the sincere 
milk of the word has been “sterilized,” in a 
sinister sense, by the exceptions and ex- 
planations with which the editors have sought 
to adapt it to the babes of their communion; 
but the hopeful trust that the vital text 
will prevail. 


Literature, 


God and His World.* 


It is not at all uncommon to-day to meet 
with men of scientific minds. Many are natu- 
tally religious. We have a few wits,—not 
using the word in its eighteenth-century sig 
nificance,—and a still smaller number possess 
the dangerous gift of eloquence. ‘The re- 
markable thing about Dr. Calthrop is that 
he somehow seems to combine all of these 
qualities in one shining whole,—a genuinely 
teligious spirit with accurate scientific 
knowledge, a delightfully large grain of 
wit thrown in, and an eloquence, never, as 
Rufus Choate wittily said, “dilating with 
the wrong emotion,” that sometimes carries 
us away with its torrent-like force. By 
turns we are delighted at the appearance of 
these various qualities. Now it is the ap- 
parent perfect assimilation of the latest facts 
of science, without, however, any blind 
bowing to the modern Baal. Dr. Calthrop 
does not in the least share the terror of so 
many petsons who have mixed little data 
of science imperfectly understood with frag- 
ments of a theology but partially compre- 
hended, and who fear that “General Laws” 
are about to do away with what they are 
pleased to call their religion. ‘‘General 
Laws do not govern for God instead of God 
as go-betweens between us and God. God 
Himself governs by being alive all over the 
universe. General Laws do not bring up 
my children. I bring them up. General 
Laws do not walk up and down with my 
baby in their arms when he is sick, do not put 
him in the corner when he is naughty, and 
feel twice as badly as he does when he cries 
in consequence.” General Laws “do not 
set the feet of men and women steadfast in 
the way of righteousness.’’ In short, as 
one admirable discourse puts it, the world 
is not run by “God minus man,” but by 
God with man’s co-operation. We are 
“fellow-workers with God.’ Thus John 
Stuart Mill’s famous declaration of God’s 
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apparent inability to do just what he would 
perhaps like to do is squarely met by the 
idea that God and man together are justly 
responsible for human welfare. The key 
to the religious problem is an imma- 
nent God, ‘‘everywhere, in everything, the 
Primal Source of all motion as of all life.” 
This new conception makes “‘infinite space 
alive with God.’’ The great theory of evo- 
lution—unquestionably the leading thought 
of the best minds of to-day, starting from 
the vast array of facts collected through the 
Titanic energy of Charles Darwin, and elab- 
orated with a sort of miraculous compre- 
hensiveness by the spider-like thoroughness 
of Herbert Spencer—is never once dodged 
or shirked. ‘‘We, I think, should live to 
see the doctrine of Evolution victorious all 
along the line; and, if this be so, our busi- 
ness as preachers will be to fill that idea full 
of God. We must show that the Evolution 
of Life does not mean blind matter doing 
the work of Living Force, but means God 
creating His worlds through the consenting 
wills of all His creatures,” through bird and 
beast to man, “laying deep the foundations 
of Human Society, and organizing nerves 
which one day shall throb to human virtues.” 

Dr. Calthrop’s wit is delightful and all his 
own. He can no more help being witty than 
could Henry Ward Beecher avoid his out- 
bursts of humor. ‘Thus, according to the old 
cut-and-dried notion, ‘‘God, in the far past, 
found space conveniently lying around, 
and wisely made use of it for creative pur- 
poses.”” Or this: ‘‘When a clever man has 
thought himself into a fog about space, he 
is apt to imagine himself quite a meta- 
physician, especially if he can repeat some 
perfectly unintelligible formula.” Or the 
story of the book agent, to whom Dr. Cal- 
throp showed a sun-spot through the tel- 
escope, and, unable to restrain his emotions 
the agent broke forth: “‘The one thing that 
overawes and overwhelms mie is the infinity 
of space. I can’t take it ‘in.’ When a 
book agent is over-awed, it is a note of 
advance all along the line” 

There are many passages of genuine elo- 
quence. Eloquence is a dangerous gift, 
from which, fortunately, most of us are 
providentially saved; but, when we find the 
real and not an adulterated article, we can 
give earnest and hearty thanks. Of such 
character are the description of Trenton 
Falls, the conclusion of the sermon ‘‘One 
Lord and His Name One,” the passage be- 
ginning, ‘I sit in my room alone at night,” 
and the remarkable paragraph, ‘‘The Arch- 
angel Mathesis forever stands at the right 
hand of the throne of God.” In these and 
kindred flashes of the true fire, where re- 
ligion joins hands with the last conclusions 
of science, the very atoms seem to dance 
and sing in the sunshine, the stones of the 
field become eloquent, and, as of old, the 
stones in their courses declare the glory of 
God. 

An interesting passage in the discourse 
on Experimental Theology puts the subject 
of Prayer as felicitously and, we think, as 
reasonably in conformity with the idea of 
a law-bound universe as it can possibly be 
presented. Prayer to Dr. Calthrop is like 
Emerson’s jubilant looking-forth upon the 
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world, and, with God, pronouncing it good. 
“Tt is communion with the free spirit of the 
present God.” ‘Tyndall’s infamous “ prayer- 
test,” by which certain wards in a hospital 
were to be prayed for, while others were to 
be left without such prayer, is fitly charac- 
terized as ‘‘preposterous dictation,” and 
quite beside the mark. Rather is the true 
spirit of prayer that which prevails in Cole- 
ridge’s beautiful lines — 


“Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 

It hath not been my wont to pray 

With moving lips on bended knees; 

But silently, by slow degrees, 

My spirit I to love compose, 

In humble trust mine eyelids close, 

With reverential resignation, 

No wish conceived, no thought exprest, 

Only a sense of supplication,— 

A sense o’er all my soul imprest 

‘That I am weak, yet not unblest, 

Since in me, round me, everywhere, 

Eternal strength and wisdom are.” 

In conclusion the underlying thought of 
this remarkable volume of sermons is that 
“all things, thoughts, beings, worlds, are 
modes of motion of Spirit.” It is Tenny- 
son’s 

“One God, one law, one element, 

And one divine far-off event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


It is because Dr. Calthrop apprehends 
this so clearly, and has announced it with so 
much of scientific knowledge, such genuine 
eloquence, such wit and poetic imagination, 
as well as such genuine piety, if that good 
old word has not been damaged beyond the 
possibility of modern usage, that this book 
is so rich with inspiring suggestion and up- 
lifting power. 


OpES AND ELEGIES. By Clinton Scol- 
lard. Clinton, N.Y.: George William Brown- 
ing. $1.35 net.—It must be admitted that 
Mr. Scollard’s ‘‘Muse” is rather too ready 
to fly on any kind of poetical errand,— 
“tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pas- 
toral-comical, or historical-pastoral.’ We 
think he has by no means reached in age 
Dr. Osler’s danger-limit: how much this 
side or over the period of greatest mental 
fertility, when one may write without being 
chloroformed we do not know. But we have 
counted from his pen thirteen volumes of 
verse and eight of prose, and, as the mother 
in Hood’s ‘‘Lost Heir’ says of plums, 
“sixty for a child is too many.’”’ Mr. Scol- 
lard has written very graceful lyrics: they 
are much in evidence in all the magazines 
and papers. Some of them, like Douglas, 
are “tender and true,’’—tender without 
being silly, and true to nature and life, 
which means good poetry, as he is easily 
master of a neat poetic form. But Odes and 
Elegies are—to drop into French—quite 
another pair of boots. Odes are, or should 
be, noble and stately, or they have small 
excuse for being. We have hardly had a 
dozen good odes in England or America 
since Tennyson’s ‘‘Wellington” and Lowell’s 
“Great Commemoration Ode,’’—perhaps the 
high-water mark of American, as Mr, Emer- 
son declared the “Ode on Immortality” that 
of English poetry. Mr, William Vaughan 
Moody's “‘Ode in a Time of Hesitation” is by 
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much our nearest recent approach to an 
ode in ‘‘the grand style’—where that style 
is certainly in order. Mr. Scollard’s ‘“The 
Dreamers” is ‘‘not inevitable enough.” ‘To 
speak of the “mighty anthem’ of Handel, 
and of Beethoven drawing ‘symphonies 
from the breeze’’—naturally, then, for 
wind-instruments—is dangerously near com- 
monplace. The right nail is too often 
not hit on the head. “Chopin, whose mel- 
odies are like chords of sleep” is better, if 
by sleep he means dreams; but sleep must 
rhyme with “deep.’”’ Better still 
“Wagner, whose thunderous keys 

Are like the infuriate roar of reef-foiled seas.” 
We have always heard that Wagnerian 
singers have a perilous time in trying to keep 
up with the orchestra, which is manifestly 
seeking to drown them, and is usually suc- 
ceeding. “‘Shakespeare’s innumerous pag- 
eant pomps it by.’’ Here we have the 
villanous makeshift of a noun turned into 
a verb, with at least a questionable adjec- 
tive, which, in spite of classic usage, still 
leaves “‘the average reader” in doubt as 
to whether there are few or many in that 
particular procession. The Ode on Law- 
ton is much better, because concrete and 
with some genuine passion for its subject. 
Mr. Scollard agrees with President Eliot, 
in his recent remarks about football, as to 
“the savagery of war,” and really makes us 
feel its horror. But why does he use such 
words as “‘fragmental,” ‘‘bounty” and “beni- 
son’”’ as verbs, etc? On the other hand, in 
all fairness, we note extremely happy 
phrases as ‘‘the gonfalons of corn,” “the 
spent thrall of pleasure,” “the haggard 
and embittered eremite,’’ and the felicitous 
image of the torch-bearers at the close of 
the Lawton Ode. 


SELENS. By Amélie Rives (Princess 
Troubetzkoy). New York: Harper & 
Brothers—Very few English poems on 
classic models within the last half century 
have struck the right note. Perhaps that 
note is part of “‘the lost chord,’”’ and, every- 
thing considered, it is well enough that 
it should have disappeared. Keats, after 
studying Lempriére’s Dictionary of Classi- 
cal Mythology, could write ‘‘Endymion,” and 
Walter Savage Landor, through his clear- 
cut phrase and wonderful restraint (in writ- 
ing, not in speech, where he was the origi- 
nal of Dickens’s violent Lawrence Boythorn), 
wis an old Greek astray in the nineteenth- 
century England. Since these we have had 
Swinburne’s ‘‘Atalanta in Calydon,” with its 
great choruses, and Arnold’s ‘‘Empedocles 
on Aitna,’”’ where the songs of Callicles have 
the true Greek flavor. Who else in this line 
has achieved aught of distinction? It is 
not, then, strange that Amélie Rives, who 
has a certain kind of genius of her own, has 
yet not attained any rare height of excel+ 
lence in her latest version of the story of 
Endymion and Seléné or Artemis or Cyn- 
thia or at least some phase of the moon. 
(See Max Miiller and solar or lunar myth 
theories in general.) There is a style of 
architecture which for its heterogeneous- 
ness has been termed the Aunt Anne style 
of house-building. There is a suggestion 
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of some such miscellaneousness in this 
poem. Here and there are real traces of 
Greek study. We have the single-lined 
conversations, with question and answer, 
straight from A%schylus and Sophocles (in 
Plumptre’s translations). But there is a 
bit too much here of seventeenth-century 
conceit. For example — 

“Anon came bubblings soft, and limpid gush 
Of music, airy, lorn, mysterious, 

Like that which fluctuates on stilly nights 
About the hollow silence of a ship 

Wherein a poet lies awake for love.” 


The line “of sweetness still more spherey 
exquisite’ somehow suggests a recipe of 
Edward Lear, boiled down with an ounce 
of Swinburne’s music. ‘“‘Auroran” does 
not add to our comfort in reading. Are 
even the limbs of a goddess “‘haughty’’? 
A “crisp profile’ is somehow distracting— 
perhaps it was meant to be! There are 
better things, however, as this passage :— 


“For terrible the ways, and stained with 
heart’s blood 
Of men, of gods, the ways devious and 
dark, 
That lead unto mine everlasting house, 
Set in a tideless sea of golden air, 
Amidst of gardens, wherein all may find 
Their childhood dreams made real, and, 
looking back, 
Rejoice, since grief endured redoubles joy. 
Still, woe, I say, shall be thy portion then, 
But woe desired, and sweet in bitterness 
Like unto that of one who chooses rather 
To weep, at last, above the death-chilled 
form 
Of his beloved than never to have felt 
The Rubag lips warmer grow beneath his 
iss, 
Or in the kindled eyes ne’er to have bathed, 
As in a holy fire, his eager soul, 
Now so bereft of all but true bereavement.” 


This, assuredly, is not Greek, but distinctly 
twentieth-century English. 


‘THE Memorrs oF AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. 
By Robert Herrick. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50.—This purports 
to be the autobiography of a poor boy who, 
getting on the wrong side of life, goes to 
Chicago, is arrested as a tramp, has hard 
times of various sorts, falls into a place 
where his peculiar gifts have room for ex- 
ercise, and quickly makes his way up the 
ladder of fortune as a purveyor of food sup- 
plies of the people. He makes his first hit 
with sausages of a peculiar kind, put up in 
attractive packages and well advertised. 


From one branch of the packing and transpor- 


tation business to another, as his knowledge 
and capital increase, he collects tribute. He 
finds himself, after a time, working with a 
senior partner who has high ideals both of 
personal conduct and of business. He also 
finds himself fighting for life with other 
packers, one of whom is a capable Jew, the 
other an energetic Irishman. ‘The Irish- 
man has left his own firm and gone over to 
the enemy, and our hero is invited to do the 
same, but he prefers to fight rather than to 
surrender. His cultivated senior partner 
cannot be induced to go so far into the 
matter of rebates and measures of that kind 
as are necessary for the success of the busi- 
ness. He is interested in the public wel- 
fare, and, for instance, gives a great deal of 
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his time to the preparation for the Expo- 
sition in Chicago, and it is largely due to 
him that it was such a great success. When 
the outlook in business becomes too lurid 
for him, he withdraws from it; but his wife, 
who is secretly in love with the energetic 
young man, carefully feeds his ambition, and 
puts her private fortune at his disposal 
when necessary to carry out his plans. We 
cannot tell the story in full. We need only 
say that the successful packer goes on his 
way triumphantly until he takes the seat 
which has been bought for him in the 
Senate of the United States. He succeeds, 
but loses the respect of most of the people 
whose good opinion he values, including 
his wife, and in some subtle way exerts 
such an influence that all who are con- 
nected with him are contaminated and 
debased. His brother, in his employ, re- 
bels against his methods, and chooses pov- 
erty, passing through that to a rebellious 
type of socialism. Even his elder partner, 
who refuses to share the spoils of villany, 
breaks his promise and throws upon the 
market stock of the company which he had 
promised to hold a year, and so, before he 
loses his mind, seems to have become as bad 
as his partner, in a gentlemanly way. Just 
what Mr. Herrick intended by this touch 
we do not know. Nothing approaching 
to a social scandal comes into the relations 
of any of the mismated and unhappy people 
who figure in the narrative. 


Miss BELLARD’s INSPIRATION. By William 
Dean Howells. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.50.—Nothing could be simpler, not 
to say more tenuous, than the groundwork 
—oue cannot even mention the word “plot” 
—of Mr. Howells’s new book. A young 
woman breaks her engagement because, 
having witnessed the bitter quarrelling 
of a wedded pair, she reaches the con- 
viction that her own temperament is not 
unlike that of the nagging woman, and will 
bring unhappiness to her lover. The point 
at issue is a very fine one, and the young 
woman keeps losing it, but at the deciding 
moment she has an inspiration. Where 
she is so helpless to reason it out for her- 
self, the true way is to leave the matter en- 
tirely to him; and they are to be married 
next spring. Reason isn’t in it with in- 
spiration. The satire is often so delicate 
that clumsy, well-intentioned readers are 
likely to come as near missing the point as 
Lillias herself; but it is amusing, in a way, 
and the conversations are ‘‘natural’”’ enough, 
either in the quarrelling scenes or in the 
bluffing and making-up ones, which we like 
better. 


Jumy Brown Tryinc ro FInp EvROPE. 
By W. L. Alden. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 60 cents——Jimmy Brown is a 
small boy whose talent for getting into mis- 
chief amounts to genius. Left with his 
married sister while his parents are in 
Europe, he soou becomes tired of life, and 
determines with a friend to seek Grand Hotel, 
Paris, the present address of the father and 
mother he had not properly appreciated 
when they were at home The boys have 
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no end of startling adventures, and go to 
several places not on the direct road to 
Paris, but they survive their perils, and at- 
tain their desires at last. The story is funny 
in spots, and may well amuse a boy for an 
hour, but the humor is largely that of ex- 
aggeration and the adventures are not very 
realistic. Vg 

A LitTLe GARDEN CALENDAR. By AI- 
bert Bigelow Paine. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Henry Altemus Company.—lIt is not often 
that a book intended to instruct children 
in the wonders of plant life is at once so 
readable and so wise in its method as this. 
The story is continuous, as told through 
the experiences of two children, and it is 
carried through each month in the year. 
It ought to awaken many boys and girls 
to the possibilities of window gardening; 
but, even if it does not move them to at- 
tempt that, it will at least tell them interest- 
ing things about plants and their curious 
characteristics. A number of briefer stories, 
traditions, and fairy tales that relate to 
plant life and origins, are interwoven with 
the story and information. 


THe ULtmatTe Passion. By Philip 
Verrill Mighels. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50.—The novel of politics 
is having its day, and it cannot be denied 
that it brings to its aid exciting incidents 
and dramatic developments, such as hold 
the reader in suspense no less successfully 
than personal combats and rivals’ plots. 
One does not take Hakon’s presidential 
candidacy very seriously, however, since, 
although he is ready to sacrifice much ease 
of mind and self-respect for its sake, he yet 
contemplates repeatedly the bliss of freedom 
that would come by giving it all up; and 
no one can feel sorry for the man, when, 
stripped of political honors and with nothing 
left but “the ultimate passion of decency,” 
he stands independent, a winner in a greater 
contest. 


THE Game. By Jack London. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50.— 
There is a ‘‘call of the wild” in this story 
of a prize-fighter and his girl, the adoration 
of physical perfection.and mastery, and set 
against it the dumb heart-break of strength 
outmatched and failure black as night. 
It is a story of sharp contrasts, the romance 
of the little rented house with the ingrain 
carpets, and the tragedy of the ending, 
when the Game had played him false. ‘The 
story presents plainly Mr London’s essential 
characteristics, vivid imagination and vig- 
orous, incisive expression. 


Miscellaneous. 


Isaac Hull Platt’s biographical sketch 
of Walt Whitman, published as one of 
Small & Maynard’s Beacon Biographies, 
is a satisfactory account of his life and 
works, put in attractive and most con- 
venient form, Walt Whitman has been much 
discussed, receiving in late years more gen- 
erous praise, and at the same time more 
discriminating edmiration than when he 
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was less understood. Mr. Platt writes 
frankly as an unqualified admirer and a be- 
liever to the fullest extent in the greatness 
of his work. That is right, for the time is 
not past when the world loves a lover; and 
the poet, of all men, is entitled to the warmth 
of explanation from those who see deepest 
into his aims and attainments. The book 
is a fitting addition to this series, which has 
proved itself so well worth while. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
A Whisper of Love. Song. By Milton Wellings. 60 


cents. 

Goldfish Mazurka. For the Piano. By Carl Heins. 50 
cents. 

Waitz in Minuet Time. By Clayton Johns. 50 cents. 
eni, Sancte Spiritus. Song. By B. Cecil Klein. 60 


cents. 

Twilight Waltz. For Piano. By Robert Belden. 60 
cents. 

Return of Spring. For the Piano. By Theodore Moell- 
ing. so cents. 

The Tulip. For the Piano. By George Lowell Tracy. 
60 cents. ne 

Butterflies. For the Piano. By Frederick A. Williams. 
60 cents. 

My Sweet Wild Rose. Song. By H. Trotere. 60 cents. 

Sleep Time, mah Honey. Song by Charles T. Howell. 
60 cents. F 

Amarante. For the Piano. By Florence O'Neill. 60° 
cents. 

Court Beauties. For the Piano. By George L. Tracy. 
50 cents. : 

Humoresque. For the Piano. 
cents. Past 

The Far Country. For the Piano. By Emil Sjogren. 
60 cents. 

Berceuse. Forthe Piano. By R. Spaulding Stoughton. 
60 cents. f 

Iris. For the Piano. By R. Spaulding Stoughton. 60 
cents. 

Now sleeps the Wave. Song. By Agathe Backer 
Grondahl. 60 cents. 


Cradle Song. By Agathe-Backer Grondahl. 50 cents. 

Joyful Greeting. For the Piano. By Stepan Espiroff. 
50 cents. ‘ 

Birds at Dawn. For the Piano. By Stepan Espiroff. 
60 cents. 

Toa Violet. For the Piano. By Stepdn Espiroff. 60 
cents. 


By Emil Sjogren. 65 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ *‘ The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected bymns for general worship and church 
occasions, inciuding many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
acopy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston 
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For the Christian Register. 


“ Alice in Wonderland,” 
(To M. E. W.) 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


O frank and fearless little maid, 
So debonair of speech and mien, 
Walking erect and unafraid 
Of the unknown and the unseen! 


Mean and malignant things, dear heart, 
Perish where thy wee slippers pass, 

And the only darkness where thou art 
Is thine own shadow in the grass! 


For the Christian Register. 


In Betry Time. 


BY GRACE BLANCHARD. 


“Tt does seem to me, ma’am, as if I must 
have your girls help in the pickin’. The 
strawberries are bearing powerful, and this 
terrible hot spell is a-ripening of ’em too 
fast. I need all the handsI can hire. Your 
Maggie, there, bossed the gang fust-rate 
last year, and I’ll let her oversee this year 
if she'll only work. And as for that kid, 
she beats the Dutch!” 

And the “‘sass-farm’’ man’s eyes, which 
had been greedily surveying the five eager 
girls clustered round their mother, rested 
now tupon the youngest one. 

“Beat—the—Dutch,” repeated the child, 


puzzled. ‘‘What’s that mean? I'll beat 
Tarqui Rochelle, though!” 
“Oh, ho!” laughed Mr. White. ‘“That— 


that little dago just moved to town? You'll 
beat her all right, Dotty. Your eyes are 
bigger’n hers, anyway.” 

Dot wheeled her back upon this idle ban- 
tering, and hugged her mother for good, 
sound business reasons. 

“Well, Dotty, I suppose if you want to 
so bad; but they ain’t in brisk working 
condition, Mr. White. They’ve been help- 
ing move to this house, and they’re pretty 
well beat out, for young folks.” 

“Lor, three movin’s and a fire couldn’t 
take the gimp out of your children, Mis’ 
Hawkes, But I'll offer a prize extra to 
the girl who picks the most quarts durin’ 
the week, and I guess that’ll nimble ’em up.” 

“What will the prize be?’ demanded 
Dotty, her great black eyes fixing Mr. White’s 
twinkling ones. 

“Oh, anything you want, young lady. 
S’pose you'll get it.” ; 

“I want two dollars to buy a lawn hat 
with a cerise bow.” 

“What in the name’— 

"Yes, she does need a new hat. She’s 
a helpful little piece. Well, good-day, Mr. 
White. I'll get the girls up and have their 
breakfast eat and their dinner-pails packed 
so’s they can start on the two-mile walk to 
the berry pasture at six o’clock next Mon- 
day.” 


Left to themselves, the children joined | 


hands and capered round their mother, 
each trying to make herself heard. 

“Ma, there’s a sort of club called In [Inn] 
where you can get new books for five cents. 
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Can’t I spend some of my picking-money 
that way?” asked Maggie, who dearly loved 
a lord and yearned to be a “hotty Lady 
Imogen,”’ and, while she lived the simple 
life, doted on reading novels about girls 
smothered in luxury. 

“Electric rides for me 
the next daughter. 

“‘Wisht I weren’t too old for dolls. ‘There’s 
a beaut with real corsets down at the store,” 
sighed lanky Mary. 

“They give a pound of chocolates if you 
drink sodas enough. Guess I’ll do that,’ 
annotinced chunky Lucy. 

“Me a hat, me a hat!’”’ shouted Dotty. 

“That’s your prize money, Chicken Lit- 
tle. What you going to do with what you 
really earn?” 

“T really earn my prize money, Margaret 
Hawkes. But, if you mean my by-the- 
quart money, I’ll give that to Mumsey.”’ 

“Thank you, Dotty. I guess the other 
girls forgot mother. Let me out of the ring 
now, children, and I’ll make you shortcake 
for supper, before you get dead-sick of straw- 
berries, a-picking of them.” 

The next Monday morning saw a pro- 
cession of boys and girls streaming toward 
the berry patch, and Dotty spied her young 
foreign rival. ‘‘Hello, Tarqui, I’ll race you 
to the pasture,’”’ she called; and, upon win- 
ning this preliminary skirmish, she set to 
work in good spirits upon the week’s stint. 

But the cool of the morning gave way 
to a hot noon, the next day was torrid, the 
nights unrefreshing, and Mrs. Hawkes saw 
the girls trail home more dejectedly after 
each additional twenty-four hours. Mag- 
gie could have told of Dottyy’s growing faint 
with the heat, but her desire that her little 
sister should win the prize money kept her 
silent. 

Every noon and night Maggie inspected 
and made note of the boxes filled by each 
picker, and through Thursday Dotty led 
all the rest, for the boys had lagged lumber- 
ingly behind, and even Tarqui had not the 
hang of the business as had Dotty, whose 
mother and grandmother before her hat 
picked their pin-money off New England 
berry pastures. 

But Tarqui had lived under hot foreign 
suns, and her little Italian face showed no 
deeper tan and her spry fingers no lessen- 
ing of their nimbleness as the increasing 
heat made Mr. White urge the crowd to 
get the berries off the scorching vines. 

“Now, all you boys and girls,” he would 
say, driving up and haranguing them about 
once a day from his open wagon, “now you 
hustle, for the berries are ready to drop. 
What’s that, Dotty? You are, too? Oh, 
come now, a cerise hat with a lawn bow 
won't look well on a pale little girl.” 

And, laughing to see her chirked up by 
his nonsense, he turned to Maggie. 

“How you gettin’ on, young lady? 
Good as last year? ‘Tell ’em not to bear on 
too heavy when they fill their boxes. Yes, 
I know they’re called quart baskets, but 
that’s just a name, same as if they was called 
splint baskets. You don’t believe it? Oh, 
well, you know what I mean, Maggie. 
You've got a head for business. Smart 
and honest, smart and honest both, if you 
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cried Emmy, 
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can,—that’s my motto.” And he clucked 
to his rested horse. 

Maggie reluctantly went up and down 
the rows this Friday night. There were 
the strings drawn from peg to peg, allotting 
to each picker his share of the patch, There 
were the boys and girls, flushed and stained, 
rising from their knees to hand up their 
afternoon’s baskets and boxes for inspec- 
tion. ; 

Maggie’s keen eyes lit on Tarqui’s nu- 
merous quarts. 

“You fill your boxes fuller,” she ordered. 
“We give good measure here in America.” 

“Dat why I come ofer,” Tarqui cordially 
assented, and Maggie flushed with shame 
at herself for having vented on Tarqui the 
irritation produced by Mr. White’s shifti- 
ness. 

““Who’s ahead, Mag?” sang out a big boy, 
who had been a dullard in Maggie’s class 
in school, and who now could not calmly 
endure to see her placed in authority over 
him. ‘‘No matter if old White says you’re 
not to tell us the score till the end of the 
week. We won’t blab if you'll only tell 
us,” 

“She won't,’ fired up Dotty. “You 
know my sister won’t do what she hadn’t 
ought to.” 

But Maggie, seated that evening in the 
kitchen by a smelly lamp set in a crocheted 
calla-lily mat, flanked by Sunday papers 
and a backgammon board, while she wrestled 
with the footing up of her day’s accounts, 
did not herself feel so sure tha she was a 
rock against temptation. 

Dotty’s score was three boxes less than 
Tarqui’s, and from the way her little sister 
had refused supper, neglected the kitten’s 
coaxing, and gone to lie listless on the grass, 
she was in no condition to make up her 
deficit on the morrow. 

“I can give Dotty some of my money 
toward that hat,’’ mused Maggie. heroically. 
“I don’t need so many stories: they’re all 
alike. I’m sure Dot would be as pretty 
as a duchess’s little girl if she could be 
fixed up. Let’s see, what was it the Lady 
Blanchette wore,—‘a ceruleen blue frock 
with diamond buttons and six yards of a 
silken sash wound round,’—well, I should 
think ’twould have spoiled her fig’— And 
Maggie’s sleepy head dropped over her 
books, and a smell of burned hair competed 
with the kerosene odor. 


(To be continued.) 


Two Definitions. 


A certain beautiful and gracious woman 
is the admiration of all the school-girls in her 
town. Even girls of a larger growth are 
ready to declare there is nobody like her. 
“Why do you take such pleasure in her?’ 
an older lady curiously asked of a plain and 
rather awkward girl who was especially given 
to the prevailing fascination. 

‘Why,’ said she, at a loss for a moment, 
“it isn’t because she’s so lovely or so nice. 
It’s because when I’m talking with her she 
makes me feel just as lovely and nice as she 
is,”’ 

The New York Times tells another anec- 
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dote of the same complexion, touching a 
young lady who gave a good deal of time to 
“settlement”? work, and was a particular 
favorite with all the children. 

“Why do you love Miss Mary so?” some- 
body asked a devoted little boy. 

“JT like her,’’ he said, ‘because she looks 
as though she didn’t see the holes in my 
shoes.””—Selected. 


Henrietta’s Mother. 


Henrietta thrilled to her china finger-tips. 
Coming from the seclusion of a toy-shop, 
she longed for just such an opportunity as 
this. In the bustle of opening the church 
fair, the young ladies in charge—Posie of 
eleven summers, and Teeny and Weeny, the 
eight-year-old twins—forgot to remove the 
tissue paper wrapped about her. A con- 
venient tear in the paper, however, furnished 
a peep-hole for one of Henrietta’s blue eyes. 
She caught beautiful glimpses, first of Posie’s 
fluttering pink skirts and rose-colored rib- 
bons, then of the twins with their forget-me- 
not blue dresses and bobbing yellow curls. 
If only she could have one of them for her 
mamma, how happy she would be! 

“Perhaps,” dreamed Henrietta, as she lay 
in a neglected heap, ‘‘when they see my 
golden silk dress and my wonderful black 
velvet bonnet, each of them will want me 
for her little girl!” 

At that very moment the twins gave an 
excited little squeal. 

“‘Posie!”’ cried Teeny. ‘‘We have never 
unwrapped Miss Louisa’s doll!’ 

Weeny tumbled the package upside down 
until poor Henrietta thought she would die 
from rush of sawdust to the brain. 

At iast the sheet of paper fluttered to the 
floor, and Henrietta stood revealed. 

“Did you ever see a doll like her!” laughed 
Posie. 

*Q-o-o-h!” giggled Teeny. 

“*Q-o-0-h!”’ echoed Weeny. 

“My beautiful dream has come true!” 
thought Henrietta. “I have quite taken 
their breath away!” Like countless pins 
the next words pierced Henrietta’s heart -— 

“She is a perfect fright! She is one of 
those cheap, common china dolls without 
any hair. Why, girls, her dress is pumpkin- 
colored, and her bonnet looks like an inverted 
coal-scuttle!”’ 

“What an ugly name!” exclaimed Teeny, 
pointing to the card that Miss Louisa had 
fastened, like a pasteboard breastplate, across 
the pumpkin waist. 

“Henrietta,” Weeny read aloud with scorn. 

“She will spoil the whole table,” pouted 
Posie. But her look changed to one of ad- 
miration as she glanced at the exquisite 
French dolls in dainty toilets. 

“Put Henrietta under the table,” suggested 
Weeny, with a giggle. 

“We can’t do that,” sighed Posie. ‘‘Miss 
Louisa will be in and out all the afternoon.” 

Posie set Henrietta down with a jerk. 
“See, Teeny, look, Weeny, this candelabra 
will be a screen for the ugly thing.” 

For three hours Henrietta suffered. On 
the table she saw Isabella, Beatrice, Mar- 
guerite, Juliet, Hortense, and a score more. 

She could also peep out between the pink 
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candles, and watch the visitors who crowded 
the bazaar. 

The doll table was a great centre of at- 
traction. But, while the most extravagant 
praise was lavished upon the other dolls, no 
one noticed Henrietta, unless, indeed, Posie 
or the twins, meeting some intimate friends, 
held her up for ridicule. Henrietta longed 
to hide again on the toy-shop shelf. 

One by one the French dollies were sold. 
Henrietta saw them carried away, proudly 
lugged in the arms of the little mammas who 
had chosen them. As the short winter after- 
noon passed, the room became deserted. A 
clock chimed six. Posie’s table was deserted, 
too, except for the brass vases with their 
chrysanthemums, the brass candelabra with 
their pink candles, and one forlorn doll in a 
crumpled yellow dress and a crushed black 
velvet bonnet. 

Miss Louisa had said good-night, and 
Henrietta now lay fully exposed on the centre 
of the emptied table. 

“Well, chickabiddies,” exclaimed a man’s 
genial voice, ‘‘ here I am according to promise. 
What, sold out? How dared you before I 
arrived ?”’ 

“Uncle Ned!” cried Posie and the twins; 
for big-hearted Edward Burt was ‘‘ Uncle 
Ned” to all the youngsters he knew. Run- 
ning out from behind the table, the three 
took hold of his overcoat and held him 
fast. 

“T have money burning holes in my 
pocket,’ he grumbled, “and the young 
ladies who particularly invited me to buy 
at their table have nothing to offer!” 

“But we have, Uncle Ned,” laughed Posie. 
“Just look at this Jovely doll!” 

“Humph!” ejaculated Uncle Ned, awk- 
wardly holding up Henrietta. ‘Upon my 
word, she is the ugliest doll I ever gazed at! 
But it seems to be Hobson’s choice. I'll 
take her.” 

A ten-dollar bill fluttered to the table, 
and Uncle Ned ran away from their thanks 
with a merry good-bye. A ata 

Poor Henrietta! ‘This was the last straw 
to break her pride. Her legs were doubled 
up, her arms cramped, her whole body jarred 
at Uncle Ned’s every stride. All the other 
dollies had been tenderly carried home in 
the loving arms of little mothers, not harshly 
jolted about in a man’s careless pocket. 

The distressing jars suddenly ceased, and 
Henrietta heard Uncle Ned’s kind voice, 

“Hello, little one, have you been peeping 
in at the bazaar? I wonder if you wouldn’t 
like something I have in my pocket?” 

Henrietta felt Uncle Ned’s tug at her shoul- 
ders, then two small hands nervously grasped 
her about the waist. 

Far away, at a quiet corner, she was held 
up in the light from a street lamp. Henri- 
etta looked down at a small figure wrapped 
in a tattered shawl. She saw a thin white 
face with big hungry eyes and a mouth with 
a quivering smile. 

In the dark the poor waif had eagerly 
acceptéd the gift, not knowing that it was 
a common china doll in a pumpkin dress 
and a coal-scuttle bonnet! With an ache in 
her throat Henrietta waited for the laughter 
that hurt so. 

Instead a small hand stroked the velvet 
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bonnet and the pumpkin gown, while an 
awed voice faltered, “‘How beau-ti-ful!’”’ 
Then Henrietta was pressed against a warm, 
loving breast. 

“You darling!”’ rapturously cried the waif, 
in a gentle whisper. ‘‘Come to your own 
mother!”—May C. Ringwalt, in Holiday 
Magazine. 


A Fellow Feeling. 


Here is an anecdote told by a contributor 
to the Atlantic. 

It was early autumn, and I was going 
through a city street, carrying a large and 
beautifully colored branch of leaves. A 
small, dirty street boy stopped me with,— 

“Oh, give me one!’ The look on the 
little chap’s face was unmistakably appre- 
ciative. 

I picked out the very smallest leaf, feeling 
exceedingly shabby all the time, and gave 
it to the boy. 

“I know I’m being terribly stingy,” I 
said. 

“Never mind,” replied the little fellow, 
in a big, masculine sort of a way. “I know 
just how you feel.” 


Breaking it Gently. 


A small boy went to his mamma, and 
asked her to lend him a pencil. 

“But,” said the mother, “I left a pen and 
ink for you to do your lessons with on the 
nursery table. Why don’t you use that 
instead of a pencil?” 

Clarence hesitated for a moment. 

“Don’t you think, mamma,” he said at 
length, ‘‘that the Times is a very useful 
paper?” 

“Of course I do,” answered mamma; “but 
what’’— 

‘Well, you see,” the little lad explained, 
“T want a pencil to write to the editor andask 
him what’ll take ink stains out of a carpet.” 
Exchange. 


I heard in Connecticut the other day of a 
little fellow who, one November morning, 
fell on the hard floor and bumped his head. 
The tears flowed fast. Mamma’s sympathy 
brought the smiles, and she said, ‘‘That was 
a little April shower, wasn’t it?’ ‘‘No, 
mamma, it was a November shower.” 
‘Well, the sun shines now,” said mother. 
‘Yes, mamma, but the ground is still wet!’’ 
Congregationalist. 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 
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For the Christian Register. 


A Closed Gentian. 


BY ANNA M. S, ROSSITER. 


I found to-day a gentian closed, ’twas of the kind that 
never opes ; 

And, plucking it, I thought: Ah me! how like our human 
hopes! 

Budding, they give such promise sweet, of beauty fair to 
see, ; 

Which ne’er, to our imperfect gaze, reaches maturity. 

Thus do our hopes unfruitful seem,—to His ways we are 
blind — 

And yet their mission is performed just as the Lord de- 
signed. 


The Heroic Life. 


The rise and recent doings of Japan have 
given us all much occasion for thinking, 
and thinking that is not simply political. 
The matter goes deeper than anything that 
is arranged im treaties. It involves the 
entire question of life. Here is a nation 
that, without Christianity, has trained 
itself to be heroic. It offers us to-day the 
spectacle of a race ‘‘greedy for perils,” to 
use Seneca’s phrase, who, without a mur- 
mur, devote themselves in whole battalions 
to death for their country. We see here 
humanity in one of its great phases, offering 
a new illustration of its seeming limitless 
capacity for performance and endurance. 
It may be that the feeling of their country 
being at the crisis of its fate—the stake, vic- 
tory, or extinction—has lifted the Japanese 
above their normal height. For it is with a 
race as with the individual. There are 
times when it surpasses itself. The collier 
who braves the fire-damp to save a comrade 
may be doing something the reverse of heroic 
the next day. ‘‘A great time calls for great 
hearts,’ wrote Korner to his father at the 
German rising against Napoleon. And it 
creates them. Peoples have their heroic 
periods. France has never been so mag. 
nificently terrible as in the days of her 
Revolution. In “the spacious times of 
Great Elizabeth’ the Englishman was, as 
Voltaire said of Habakkuk, capable de tout. 
He is not quite so sure of himself now. 

And this brings us immediately to the 
question, Are we, at home here to-day, an 
heroic people? Are we training ourselves 
and our youth for the heroic life? This, of 
course, raises the preliminary inquiry as to 
what we mean by the heroic. What is our 
ideal here, as compared, for instance, with 
that of Japan, or have we just now an ideal 
at all? The old conception, be it observed, 
and the one which still rules mainly in the 
newspapers and in the popular mind, is one 
derived from war and fighting. Japan here 
stands for the general view. It is significant 
of the hard school in which humanity has 
been trained that its hero is almost always a 
warrior. Virtue, in the old Roman sense of 
the word, was strength to begin with. To 
strike mighty blows, to endure pain with 
equanimity, to face death with courage,— 
this was the heroic temper. It is the note 
which rings through Plutarch, that ‘‘ pasture 
of great souls,’ as Madame Roland called 
him. The Roman, the Spartan, trained his 
son with this idea. Our English forefathers 
inherited it, and it carried them far... . 
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It is time we thought this matter out. 
We have, we say, scarcely an ethic of pros- 
perity. The saints have taken a short cut 
out of the difficulty by avoiding prosperity. 
A Saint John of the Cross settles the matter 
for himself by his maxim: ‘(Whatever you 
find pleasant to soul or body abandon. 
Whatever is painful embrace it.’’ Accord- 
ing to this, heaven, in the general conception 
of it, would be the most demoralizing place 
in the universe—to be shunned as the very 
Capua of the soul. Moralists have talked 
about moral deterioration as a sort of fated 
accompaniment of bien étre. Thus Mark 
Pattison observes that ‘‘a time of peace and 
security inevitably tends to foster an um- 
bratile and academic science. Curiosity is 
withdrawn from the momentous questions 
which have interest only for noble souls.” 
And history has tended to bear out the as- 
sertion. The Christianity of the persecutions 
was, in point of courage and self-denial, a 
very different affair from that of the piping 
times of peace. Jerome has given us a 
vivid sketch of the demoralized manners of 
the Roman clergy in his day. Even so far 
back as the “Shepherd of Hermas’’ we have 
bitter complaints of ease-loving prophets 
who exploited a time of comparative quiet 
for their selfish interests. And the story 
has been repeated so continuously through 
the centuries as to have become one of the 
commonplaces of history. 

But, as we have said, it is precisely in 
times of this character that we find our- 
selves to-day. Not one in a hundred of 
us has known the sensation of being under 
fire. As to religious persecution, as some 
ages have known it, we cannot even imagine 
it. As we go about our pleasures and our 
money-making the story of a Laurentius 
roasting on his gridiron and saying calmly 
to his tormentors, ‘‘Turn me, this side is 
done,’ sounds like absurd fiction. Even 
such later experiences as those of a Sebastian 
Franck, who, in order to say the thing that 
was in him, gave up his ecclesiastical rank 
and earned his living as a soap-boiler, seem 
utterly remote. Where, then, in our day 
is the opening for the heroic life? Ought 
we, indeed, to seek such a life? Why not, 
instead, take our fill of ease in this very 
comfortable world?... 

The idea of making the conflict an inner 
one, and the heroism a heroism of the soul, 
has been in our day savagely contested by 
a current philosophy. Nietzsche and _ his 
disciples have poured an unmeasured scorn 
upon the doctrine of inwardness. They call 
it a base, cowardly inversion of the true 
human instinct, which ought instead to 
seek, without let or hindrance, its gratifica- 
tions outside. Has not Feuerbach pleaded 
for a “healthy sensuality’? What scorn 
has been poured upon that “internalization 
of man” with which Christianity is identified; 
this ‘form of burning into one’s self a criticism, 
an opposition, a contempt, a ‘No’; this 
dismal work of a voluntarily divided soul, 
which, because it delights to make suffer, 
makes itself suffer!” 

But one need not linger over criticism of 
this kind. We might, indeed, leave modern 
science to deal with it; for it is, for one 
thing, in flat contradiction to the doctrine 
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of evolution. The inward conflict which it 
satirizes is an integral part of the whole 
upward movement. If we are to exclaim 
against that, we are exclaiming against 
the universe. More. As the battles of the 
old type made the old-type hero, so it is 
this new-type battle that will make the new 
hero: ¢J. 

If we choose the great life, no outer cir- 
cumstance, we say, can keep us back from 
it. The way some women take the pain 
and hardship of their lot is finer than the 
winning of an Austerlitz. There are plain 
people, too, who, hit as hard as Milton was 
in his blindness, say with him,— 

“Yet I argue not 

Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 

Of heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. 

We have known a man come from his 
physician with the sentence of a terrible 
death upon him, and, with unmoved counte- 
nance, calmly go on with his work, uttering 
no word of complaint. Indeed, that there 
is so much suffering in the world—suffering 
in the main so magnificently borne—is 
evidence that man is here with a view to 
being heroic. Nature will not have him 
less than this. He is to be hero because he 
is not only natural, but supernatural, con- 
structed for a world beyond the visible. 
Hence Nature, to bring him to his true stature, 
demands in him faith. When that is gone, 
there will be no more great living. To be 
hero, in this or any age, man finds himself 
impelled to the ranks of those of whom Car- 
lyle speaks,—‘‘Men who do in very deed 
understand and feel at all moments that they 
are in contact with God, that the right and 
wrong of their little life has extended itself 
into Eternity and Infinitude.’—J. B., in 
Christian W orld. 


A Study in Infirmities. 


‘‘He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.’? 


I. 


When we are young, we easily note in our 
friends the defects of their qualities. Aswe 
grow older, we perceive that they have the 
qualities of their defects. It is hardly pos- 
sible to overestimate the modifying influ- 
ence of physical infirmity upon individual 
life and character, 

Some infirmities speak for themselves, 
Blindness, for instance, is eloquently ap- 
pealing to us all: so is lameness when it goes 
on crutches, and various forms of extreme 
deformity move us in proportion to their 
visibility. There is one infirmity, how- 
ever, which in spite of its almost appalling 
increase awakens curiously little sympathy, 
and is curiously little understood: this is deaf- 
ness. The deaf-mute indeed awakens ten- 
derest compassion, and is the object of some 
of the most beautiful and marvellous tri- 
umphs of the human mind applied to scien- 
tifie methods of relief, but the vast ma- 
jority of deaf persons are a long way from 
being deaf-mutes, and, since their infinite 
degrees of affliction render them only ap- 
proximately helpless and dependent, they 
form a class almost by themselves in their 
isolation from human sympathy. Yet only 
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the deaf know how much they stand in need 
of it. 

Almost the only comprehending words I 
ever remember to have read on this subject 
were written by Rev. Haweis—lately dead 
—in his ‘Musical Memories,’’—a chapter 
hereby devoutly recommended to the gen- 
eral public. 

Among themselves, however, there is 
sympathy in abundance. The brotherhood 
of man becomes an aching actuality, and it 
is a miracle how unerringly the deaf can 
detect a fellow-sufferer even in the minor 
degree. ‘The listening look in the eyes” 
becomes as intelligible to him as a brother- 
hood secret grip. 

Yet I do not think a deaf person as a rule 
exaggerates his affliction or inclines to pose 
as a martyr. He himself would rather be 
deaf than idiotic, and he has no desire to be 
both. Seeing that the cross must be borne, 
he realizes that it may as well be borne 
cheerfully, and that furthermore he may 
as well accept the fact that it is a cross all 
but invisible to the eyes of others. His 
back may bend beneath it, and still the 
general public will be wondering why on 
earth he does not stand straighter. Science 
can do almost nothing for him. It is a life- 
long contract he has signed. At the outset 
it looks a much lighter one—even to the 
deaf—than blindness; yet it is a noteworthy 
fact that the blind are commonly cheerful 
and happy, while the ‘‘deef’’ are commonly 
—not. We rather expect a deaf person 
to be morose and irritable, but little do most 
people know how well qualified he is to fulfil 
that expectation, and what miracles of self- 
control alone enable him to disappoint it. 

The reason for this apparent lack of grace 
on tie part of the deaf, and of the grace 
abounding in the blind, is simple enough, 
We get at the world of things through our 
eyes: we get at the world of people through 
our ears; and this deprivation of the human 
is the heaviest humanity can know, and 
makes the severest drain upon the health 
and nervous energy. It is not good, it 
never will be good, for man to bealone. Nat- 
ure, quite as much as the Deity, has set 
the solitary in families; but the deaf, with 
momentary exceptions, are always alone 
and solitary, even in families,—even in the 
bosom of their own. No one with ears 
can realize the strange isolation of living 
in the midst of a rich, associated life which 
passes before one’s eyes like a dumb show, 
and of which one is merely a spectator, 
not in any true semse a part. “‘A stranger 
in a strange city” represents to us the ex- 
treme of isolation; but the deaf are always 
strangers in the cities of their homes! Noth- 
ing but the big things come to them, and 
it is the little things which are the truly 
big things after all. The sum of these little 
things makes up human life and intercourse, 
and the deaf, from the merely “hard of 
hearing’ down to the uncompromisingly 
“‘deef,” are mulcted in that sum propor- 
tionately. Sorrow and trouble will gen- 
erally be brought to them,—these are rec- 
ognized magnitudes; but the ripple of fun 
and all the light, healthful exchange of happy 
life, they see it go by silently. They are 
left out simply,—not through any unkind- 
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ness of others, but from inevitable law. 
How absurd, in fact, are the merriment 
and by-play of life translated through a 
trumpet or shouted into a dull ear! The 
best pun loses its point; and by the time 
you have begged a man’s pardon three 
times through a trumpet you are not sur- 
prised if he lays down the instrument, and 
exclaims indignantly: “Damn it, is that 
all!’ Even so did one courtly sufferer, 
and the young man who had apologized felt 
distinctly in the wrong; but he, too, was deaf, 
and knew a secret sympathy withheld from 
the profane. Profane, in this connection, 
means the whole undeaf world,—not the 
spontaneous old gentleman. 
(To be continued.) 


Dr. Martineau and John James 
Tayler. 


Readers of Dr. Martineau’s biography could 
not fail to be impressed by the affection 
and reverence which characterized his feel- 
ings toward his colleague, the Rev. John 
James ‘Tayler. A certain reserve which 
usually characterized Dr. Martineau out- 
side the domestic circle seemed entirely to 
disappear in his relation with Mr. Tayler, 
whose death left a poignant sense of loss, 
almost of loneliness, which was the measure 
of the intimacy of the friendship which had 
united the two colleagues. It was, like so 
many other friendships, based on diversity 
of gifts and talents,—a diversity which made 
the two teachers singularly qualified to 
supplement and support each other; and 
many an old student of Manchester New 
College couples in his grateful memory the 
names of Tayler and Martineau. Mr. Tay- 
ler never attained the commanding position 
in the world of thought which fell to his 
more brilliant colleague, and none would 
think of attributing to him a striking orig- 
inality of genius which his sensitive modesty 
would have instantly and decisively repu- 
diated. But he was a living repository of 
the best academic traditions, and on that 
uncertain borderland that lies between the 
higher range of literary gossip and the firm 
ground of literary and scholastic history 
he was delightfully at home and delightfully 
communicative. Many have been the clews 
and references in our after-reading which 
the recollection of the overflow of reminis- 
cences which would often interrupt and adorn 
his lectures has enabled us to follow up with 
something of the vividness of a personal 
interest. 

Dr. Martineau, indeed, delighted to re- 
lieve his philosophical expositions with bio- 
graphical material, revelled in anecdote, 
and would sometimes vivify an exposition 
of Aristotle, for instance, by a_ personal 
reminiscence of Trendelenburg. But one 
was always conscious of a certain severity 
and independent individuality in Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s intellectual history. He had de- 
liberately acquired much, but had uncon- 
sciously absorbed comparatively little. He 
had had, so to speak, introductions to in- 
numerable great scholars and thinkers, but 
Mr. Tayler seemed to be free of the guild, 
and to be naturally borne along on a great 
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academic tradition. And this was the more 
noteworthy because the characteristics were 
reversed when it came to a question of psy- 
chological insight and knowledge of char- 
acter. Tayler was indeed beautifully ac- 
cessible and human, but he knew just so 
much of us as had been revealed by overt 
act, just so much of our difficulties or per- 
plexities as was capable of being quite simply 
and definitely expressed, and as we had laid 
before him. Martineau most of us found 
somewhat inaccessible; but, if we dared to 
take our courage in both hands and fairly 
break the ice, we found that he knew, as 
if by instinct, all that was going on in our 
thoughts and minds. We did not need 
to tell him anything, or, if we did, he could 
unravel on half a hint the most intricate 
windings, bewilderments, and self-entangle- 
ments of intellectual or conscientious diffi- 
culties. It was the same in our college de- 
bates. Tayler was generous, large-hearted, 
and luminous in his treatment of any ques- 
tion that was before us; but there was no 
special insight into the processes of what 
we were pleased to call our minds displayed 
in his contributions to the debate. Whereas 
Martineau would often say, “I quite agree 
with Mr. So-and-so, when he says,” and then 
he would say. what Mr. So-and-so had been 
blunderingly feeling after, and had not only 
not said, but had not yet clearly thought, 
though, when the thing was put before him, 
he recognized that it was exactly what he 
had indeed been trying to think! 

Again, in all matters of intellectual judg- 
ment as to the merits of systems or the 
truth of abstract propositions, Martineau 
(whatever questionings and weighings had 
preceded judgment) had a precise and em- 
phatic verdict that admitted of no question: 
whereas on the practical issues of politics, 
for instance, he would often maintain an 
attitude as of judicial impartiality which 
checked our enthusiasm or even scandal- 
ized our moral passions. But ‘Tayler on 
questions of abstract truth and speculation 
would sometimes seem to drive candor to 
the point of indecision. We had _ stories 
(founded on no inconsiderable basis of fact) 
of his diffidently expressing an opinion which 
he was aware might be the prejudice of an 
old man that Homer’s Iliad was ‘superior 
to a great deal of the poetry written in our 
own day,” or that on the whole the balance 
of evidence inclined, rather than not, in 
favor of the truth of Christianity. But, 
when it came to practical questions of public 
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morality, all this judicial reserve vanished. 
His moral indignation or enthusiasm would 
flash out with youthful energy, and he 
knew no hesitancy. Many of us remember 
a college debate in the time of the American 
war in which Mr. Tayler had declared that 
he never recollected a conflict in which he 
could say more emphatically, ‘‘This is the 
side of God, and that is the side of the devil.” 
When Martineau’s turn came to speak, he 
said that, though he seldom disagreed with 
his friend Mr. Tayler, he must confess that 
for his part he never recollected a dispute 
in which he had found himself more utterly 
unable “‘to assign the motives of one party 
to a divine, those of the other, to a diabolic 
agency.” The expressions were no less 
characteristic than the sentiments. Per- 
haps simplicity and culture best express 
the impression that Mr. Tayler made on 
us. I do not know that he taught us very 
much in his Old Testament or ecclesiastical 
history lectures, but we learned te know 
the lecturer himself; and that lesson we have 
never forgotten. It has been among the 
purifying and uplifting influences of our 
lives. Subtlety and insight were Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s characteristics, and these came to 
us coupled with the impress of a great and 
somewhat mysterious personality, kindling 
an enthusiasm, sometimes almost idola- 
trous, to which our memories will thrill as 
long as we remember anything. 

As some of the decreasing number who 
shared the privilege of studying under these 
two teachers glance over these lines, they 
will doubtless cancel, supplement, indorse, 
or condemn these recollections, until there 
is little left to which all would subscribe; 
but at least the union of these two men in 
the grateful affection of a succession of 
pupils will furnish a common ground on 
which all will wish to see the name of John 
James ‘Tayler enshrined in the centenary 
tribute rendered to James Martineau.—P. H. 
Wicksteed, in the Inquirer. 


A Test by Camping. 


If you are going to choose a wife with the 
idea of making a camping comrade of her, 
you must be more than usually careful in 
your selection. Especially is this the case 
if you expect to begin your married life, 
whether as a honeymoon trip or shortly after, 
with a bit of outdoor living. It well may 
be imagined that two young people might be 
married and live all their lives amid the com- 
fortable surroundings of home, and never 
develop serious differences, on an amount of 
affection that would not stand two days of 
unaccustomed work over a difficult country, 
including the care of animals and the rough 
camp cooking Now this may sound curious 
to the uninitiated, but I have grounds on 
which to base what I am saying. The 
mother-in-law of one of the most venture- 
some women campers in the State announced 
it quite plainly that her son chose his wife 
chiefly in order that they might go unchap- 
eroned on some trips so rough that a third 
person equally venturesome was hard to find. 
She was not quite serious in it of course, and 
yet, my younger brother, if you choose the 
best camper from a bevy of maidens as 
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your life partner, you can hardly make a 
mistake. She will be an active, healthy, 
courageous, and merry companion, not easily 
disheartened, and ready to take the good of 
life with whatever of hardship it may bring 
with it. Of course there is a vice versa to 
this matter, and no man ought to aspire to 
such a helpmeet without a searching self-ex- 
amination as to whether his arm would ever 
grow weary of getting wood for her camp-fire 
and of bringing water for her to use in wash- 
ing the dishes in the frying-pan.—Charles S. 
Greene, in Sunset Magazine. 


Emily Lovell Douthit. 


lithia Springs, Chautauqua, and the 
friends of our work in Central Illinois were 
greatly saddened this year by the death 
of the wife of the indefatigable missionary 
and minister-at-large. For almost a half- 
century she has been the faithful wife and 
efficient coworker with Jasper L. Douthit in 
all his missionary activity. 

Emily Lovell was born in Rockland, Mass., 
on Oct. 25, 1833, and was married to Mr. 
Douthit Nov. 2, 1857. Four children blessed 
the union. Two of these, George Lovell and 
Winifred Gertrude, have lived near the par- 
ents, co-operating in their missionary enter- 
prises; Mrs. Helen Garis resides at Lake 
Geneva, Wis.; and Rev. Robert Collyer is 
minister of the Unitarian congregation in 
Dover, Mass. 

Mrs. Douthit’s young womanhood was 
spent in New England, where she attended 
Mt. Cesar Academy in Swansey, N.H. 
Early her artistic nature showed itself in 
occasional poetical productions, which were 
published in religious and literary period- 
icals of the day. William Cullen Bryant, 
then editor of the New York Evening Post, 
took an interest in her, and wrote personal 
letters of appreciation and advice that are 
highly treasured by the family. It was 
through her literary work that she became 
known to the young man who for forty- 
seven years found her his ideal wife. 

Mrs. Douthit was modest, diffident, and 
somewhat retiring, but those who came to 
know her soon realized the power that lay 
beneath her gentleness. None felt this 
strength more than her husband, whose 
hands were upheld and whose faith was 
quickened by her unfailing confidence and 
courage. He has often said that in the face 
of discouragements and sore trials that have 
come to him in his strenuous service as a 
pioneer missionary, and of late years in his 
efforts to build up the out-of-door church 
and summer school at Lithia Springs, it 
was her tender patience, her brave atti- 
tude, and gentle. whisper, ‘‘Go on,” that 
gave him inspiration, and sent him forth 
like a knight of old, grimly determined to 
conquer, or, if need be, to die with his armor 
on, facing the foe and fighting for the ideals 
they both loved. 

In the early days it was she who ac- 
quainted her husband with the Unitarian be- 
lief, and directed him to Theodore Parker's 
writings. When he joyfully accepted the 
new light, and determined to be a light- 
bearer to his own people in “Egypt,” she 
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left the congenial atmosphere of New Eng- 
land to share with him the hardships and 
vicissitudes of the pioneer life. She shared 
her husband’s enthusiasm for the liberal 
Christian gospel, and cheerfully encouraged 
him, part of the time teaching school and 
later tutoring young people in Latin and 
French to help him to keep up the work on 
a salary much of the time too meagre even 
for bare physical needs, much less for de- 
sired books or papers. 

By a word the cares and responsibilities 
of missionary work might have been laid 
aside during the last few years, but she 
shared the vision with her husband of the 
open-air cathedral, the Lithia to be, and she 
was thus willing to sacrifice all that came 
to her in order to bring to a realization their 
common hopes. 

Thus she passed on from a world of ac- 
tivity to the higher life. Mrs. Douthit 
had been assisting in arranging details of 
the present Chautauqua until a few days 
before the final summons. The end came 
suddenly on the first day of August, par- 
alysis being the gentle messenger that 
called her on. ‘he funeral was held on 
Thursday morning, in the Tabernacle at 
Lithia. In spite of the steadily falling rain 
a very large number from far and near as- 
sembled to pay the tribute of respect to 
one whom so many looked upon and loved 
as the ‘little mother of Lithia Chautauqua.”’ 
Rey. W. M. Backus of Chicago, secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, con- 
ducted the service. He was assisted by 
several ministers of other denominations 
who were taking part in the Chautauqua, 
It was a service that in its simplicity and 
beauty, its power for comfort, strength, and 
uplift, was truly typical of the one who had 
passed from among us. 


A Morning Meditation. 


BY SIDNEY B. SNOW. 


To most people, I think, the sea has its 
peculiar fascination, its own intimate place 
in their lives. Particularly is this so to 
those of us born of New England ancestry, 
with the strain of venturesomeness that 
goes with Puritan stock, and with the long 
sea-faring habit of the race. Scarcely a 
family, I suppose, of a few generations, on 
New England soil, could not number in its 
members some hale old sea captain, some 
honest fisher-folk, or some sailor lad, who 
went whistling away on a voyage that had 
no ending. All this has given us, though 
our homes are inland and our work ashore, 
a certain inborn sympathy with the sea, A 
tang of salt, as it were, isin our blood. We 
cannot come to a place like this, set down 
in the very bosom of the ocean, without 
a stirring of our nautical sense. We can- 
not look out on the limitless expanse of 
waters about us without a strange emotion 
—keen, definite, unmistakable—different 
from any other that moves the complex 
of our nature. Is it the sea’s beauty that 
stirs us? Oh! we feel that constant, vary- 
ing, unequalled, like the beauty of a wild 
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thing, satisfying us in every mood,—-the 
dancing sunlit waves, the merry white- 
caps, the tuneful inbeating surf; the sugges- 


tion of terrific power and rough energy;| 


the deep, unruffled calm, with all the mys- 
tery of a mirror; the long, soothing, sug- 
gestive billows; the mournful, unquiet 
breakers, and the wild beauty of the storm. 
We feel all this, and never more than here, 
but the delight of sense alone is not suffi- 
cient to account for the something in us 
that I mean. For, if we have been close 
enough to it, we know that the sea does not 
always seem beautiful. We know that the 
sea—which lies so calm about us to-day— 
has its horrors and its tragedies. We know 
that its smiling surface covers many a 
skeleton ship and many a grinning skull. 
Have you ever heard the three words—as 
pathetic a phrase as our language owns— 
“Lost at sea’? Have you ever seen a body 
washed ashore on a bright summer’s day? 
After that where is the loveliness of the 
gleaming, shimmering water? For it hides 
a grave. And the wild tumult of the storm, 
—the waves mountain high, the seething, 
bubbling foam,—how wonderfully beauti- 
ful it all is! and yet behind the hubbub 
we strain our ears for a cry of distress, No, 
the sea does not mean merely wonder and 
adventure and delight to the eye: it means 
also terror and suffering and death. 

And yet—and this is the great wonder 
to me—I think that few who know it hate 
the sea I have read of people hating it 
and cursing it, in books; but I have never 
really seen one of sailor blood who did not 
after everything love and cleave to it as a 
dog cleaves to the master who spurns him. 
I have known what it is for the sea to bring 
home its tidings of death; and I love the 
sea,—grim, dear, lovely monster,—and all 
of you who hear me, with a drop of mariner 
blood in your veins, will know what I 
mean. 

Why is it, and what is the strange sea- 
feeling that holds so many of us in thrall? 
I remember once seeing a common sailor- 
man,—rough-handed, weather-beaten, to- 
bacco-chewing, odorous of |rum,—who 
chanced to stand on the beach beside a 
dainty lady, looking out over leagues and 
leagues of ocean (the horizon its only boun- 
dary) all astir and choppy with a freshen- 
ing breeze. He turned to her, a look of 
wrinkled pleasure on his face, a knotted 
finger pointed outward. “It’s all there, 
Miss,” he said; and she nodded brightly 
in return. Was it spray or was it tears 
that blinded her eyes? They understood. 
I think I hardly understood at the time, 
but it has come to me since, and I find there 
the answer to our question. That chance 
phrase of the old seaman’s was a mystic 
utterance. It meant nothing or it meant 
everything. “It’s all there.” To him and 
to the girl who understood him it meant 
that they could see more than the waves 
and the foam, the deep green tossing water; 
that they caught in the sea a glimpse of hid- 
den things, of dark mysteries that some- 
how seemed clear,—spirit moving on the 
face of the waters; it gave a feeling not of 
strangeness, but of kinship with the sea,— 
its terror all there, but swallowed up in 
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the glory of that communion. By some 
mysterious and inner sense they under- 
stood the sea. 

Now life—we have often heard the com- 
parison—is very like the sea. It, too, is 
strangely beautiful, particularly to us who 
are young and strong, filled with hope, 
aglow with sense, giving and receiving love. 
But it, too, has its tumultuous contrasts, 
its long monotonies, its wild and sudden 
misfortunes, its tragedy of death, and the 
long, slow current of sadness running under 
all. When once we have realized this,— 
and some time we must,—then, as with the 
sea, how can life ever be beautiful again? 
For life has its joys and mists, like the ocean; 
and, like the ocean, they are more dangerous 
than its storms. At such times how often 
are we tempted to say, It is all meaningless 
or It is all bad! Weare few of us pessimists 
by nature; and yet a mature man or woman 
can hardly look the facts of life in the face 
without feeling sad. It is such a misshapen 
world, and we such misshapen creatures. 
The caprice of nature, its wastefulness and 
imperfection; the sufferings of men and 
of animals; the shackles of heredity that 
chain us all,—so appalling, so inexorable! 
We see and we cannot understand these 
things, nor have all the philosophers that 
ever worked out their toilsome thought 
been able to explain them to us. 

But here comes the lesson of our sea, 
We saw there cruelty and terror, and yet, 
somehow, we saw something behind, in- 
cluding them and glorifying them, And so 
with life. Can we not look behind its blind 
misery and suffering to an underlying per- 
fection that fills and completes its imper- 
fection? Not with the eyes of sense or 
the propositions of reason do we see. As 
with the old sailor-man, it comes to us: we 
know it is all there. Try though we can, 
we can’t express it; but despite the storm 
and distress, the inexplicable mystery, we 
can love life, just as it is, as we love the sea. 
And the attainment of that mystic sense,— 
come however it will: it is different with 
every one of us,—that is the experience 
which we call religious. Without it how 
can any thoughtful man be happy, or any 
truthful man give worship? We may 
have been taught to worship since child- 
hood, we may have prayed to God with our 
lips day after day; but not until something 
has made us feel him there—in life, with 
its evil as well as its good, its storm as well 
as its calm, in us and in:all about us—have 
we really known him. 

We are gathered here, a company of those 
who love God and seek to find him, for 
these few days right in the midst of the sea. 
Can we not feel some of its magic influence? 
Can we not draw inspiration from the 
music of its surf which soothes us to sleep 
at night, from its bright waves by day? 
Apart from what we profit here by spoken 
words, can we not carry away an abiding 
influence from this close intimacy with the 
great deep?—not forgetting that this kindly 
surface, on whose bosom we ride to-day with 
safety, may be to-morrow a demon of de- 
struction, and yet all of God. So may we 
learn with Stevenson “to accept death, loss, 
and disappointment as it were straws upon 
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the tide of life,” to look always to the 
larger whole, to the perfection which is 
beyond our sense. } 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


Progress. 


There is a boastfulness which I exceedingly 
dislike, and certainly try to avoid. We 
Unitarians have been accused of displaying 
this spirit, often unduly and too boisterously. 
Concerning this charge we may be somewhat 
in guilt. But I presume that many of us 
might fall under the accusation when really 
we were trying to state simple facts and 
pleading for justice. In the matter of 
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In_ Ashby, rst inst., by Rev. George S, Shaw, Joseph 
M. Burgoyne of Templeton and Lilian N. Gramo of 
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ANNIE ELIZABETH NYE. 


On Sunday morning, July 16, Annie Elizabeth, wife of 
Elmer E. Nye, died of typhoid fever at her home in Green 
Village, Penn. Her parents were for many years mem- 
bers of the denomination known as ‘‘ Brethren in Christ,’’ 
but she never formally united with any church or religious 
society. ‘he professional! side of religion didnot appeal 
to her, but in her life and character she showed the fruits 
of the spirit. Her chief delight was in rendering services 
of love to those who were in need of sympathy or such 
material assistance as she could give. Quiet, gentle, 
modest, she followed the Master’s example of ‘ going 
about doing good.” 

There is no Unitarian church in Green Village, but Mrs. 
Nye’s home has been a centre from which Unitarian 
influences have radiated for some years. 
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Sunday-school progress I think I am always 
ready to recognize advance wherever I find 
it in any denomination. The files of this 
Sunday-school department will prove that 
statement. Why is it not, then, fair that 
sometimes we should refer to ourselves 
when credit is due, especially when that 
credit seems to be withheld and ignorance 
or indifference makes a statement necessary? 

The application of all this is that many 
features of modern Sunday-school work 
which are now praised in other denomina- 
tions were originated with us many years 
ago. Take, for instance, the albums which 
are intended to hold pictures given to the 
scholars. Each scholar builds a_ book, 
Sunday by Sunday, and on the opposite 
page writes his comments on the picture and 
on the lessons. We started in with this 
some time ago, and the experiment was suc- 
cessful. This idea now appears among our 
Trinitarian friends under the head of the 
Note-book plan and prizes. The little 
album is called a Lesson-picture-note-book 
Plan. ‘There is no feeling but one of pleas- 
ure that this excellent help to Sunday-school 
study, originated by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, is now doing larger work 
elsewhere. 

Again we find in a certain magazine, 
representing another faith, mention of a 
Parents’ Rally as something quite novel 
and containing helpful possibilities. On 
some given day, at a certain place, church 
or home, the parents are invited to meet 
the teachers and some of the older scholars. 
In this way a closer relationship is estab- 
lished and a deeper interest created. This 
is also something which has been tried for 
some time in our Sunday-school affairs. 
Frequently a leading speaker has been 
brought into service, who unfolds the sig- 
nificance of religious and moral education 
with a force not obtainable on a more formal 
occasion. ‘‘A Parents’ Rally’ could be 
made a most efficient channel for quickening 
Sunday-school life in any church. In ad- 
dition to the social side and to the addresses 
there is usually added the ever-alluring feat- 
ure of life.—something to eat. 

I might mention among other original 
work we have inaugurated, now pre-empted 
without any credit by others, is nature study 
in Sunday-schools. Prof. Jackman of Chi- 
cago has addressed Trinitarian Sunday-school 
workers in decided terms: advocating the 
reasonable study of nature in connection 
with the Bible. ‘Teachers introduce this 
indirectly, but probably it will not be many 
years before there will be a distinct provision 
for something of this kind. I do not inti- 
mate that nature study is to displace Bible 
study, or that lessons on woods, birds, and 
skies are to compete with instruction in 
religion. I simply believe that what we 
have tried in our Sunday-schools for many 
years, under the fire of hostile criticism, will 
find favor in the next twenty-five years, 
though slowly. When the time comes that 
a Sunday-school scholar will practically 
remember the poet’s verse concerning the 
book of nature that God made, probably 
our part in leading the way will be forgotten. 
Let it be so, provided the highway is made 
for the young mind to travel. Meanwhile 
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we are standing by our colors, and are 
patiently proving our faith in this kind of 
education by our books and works. 


The same thing might be said of biography 


and the teaching of ‘Noble Lives and Noble 
Deeds.” Everywhere in enlightened Sun- 
day-school circles we find the demand for 
life studies. The past is understood by the 
present. Christianity was not finished in 
any past century. It is seen, as Jesns said, 
sown in the furrow of life, unfolding history 
continually disclosing the harvest. What 
nobler incentive to a young soul than the 
splendid deeds and unselfish character of 
those who have made the world better! 

It is our cheer, then, that better late than 
never gratifies the true lover of progress. 
It has been the lot of Unitarian Sunday- 
school workers to be often misunderstood, 
to be called secular, to be rated as restless 
and erratic. Some of these charges have 
been true in many cases, I regret to say. 
But the majority in our ranks have followed 
out lines of conviction. They have worked 
for a broadening of narrow things, for lift- 
ing up of standards, for results that are 
worthy of the cause which they support. 
A quarter of a century more, and we shall 
see ‘greater things” in the Sunday-school 
world. Meanwhile the scattered pioneers 
of the larger kingdom are not called prophets 
by the religious world at large. If I am right 
in what I have seen the past twenty-five 
years, they deserve that title, and are creating 
conditions which another generation will 
enjoy, with scarcely any knowledge to whom 
their debt belongs. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Scenes in Bookland. 


Our friends will be pleased to know that 
Miss Emma F. Stringer of Hingham is to 
be chairman of the ‘Tea Room.” Miss 
Edith Melvin of Concord, Mass., is to be 
chairman of the ‘Flower Table.” 


SAMPLE TABLE. 

There is to be a Sample Table at the 
fair this year. Letters have been sent to a 
number of firms and encouraging answers 
received. If any one knows of any firms 
which have not received letters and would 
like to send saleable samples of their wares, 
please notify me. I should also like to have 
some union volunteer to send one helper 
for each day of fair. Kindly address Miss 
Margaret A. Nichols, Hathorne, Mass. 


California.* 


BY REV. MAXWELL SAVAGE. 


iy : 
My subject on the programme, ‘Cali- 
fornia,” is so wide that I feel as if I could 
speak on almost anything—anything I know 
anything about, I mean—which is included 
in that vast territory. Yet 1 must remember 
that I am speaking on the day devoted to 


~ *An address at the meeting of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union at the Isles of Shoals, July 13, 1905, 
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the Young People’s Religious Union, that 
I have been elected one of its vice-presi- 
dents, and that I am supposed to tell, here 
and now, something of the conditions of the 
south-western corner of the United States 
regarding Unitarian work, and especially the 
young people’s Unitarian work. 

You may be disappointed, but I cannot 
be very specific. I cannot give details for 
reasons I shall state, but I shall try to tell 
what I think about affairs, conditions, and 
people out there after a short experience of 
two years. For you must know that a new- 
comer always has more opinions to express 
about all things (from the weather to re- 
ligion) in any locality than does the oldest 
living inhabitant. 

In Southern California you cannot get onto 
a trolley car or a train Sunday afternoon, 
and speak that evening in some other town 
where another Unitarian church is thriving. 
The distances are great. A year ago this 
winter an Fastern friend wrote, and asked 
me to call on some one in Pasadena, sug- 
gesting that I might ride over on my horse 
and call some afternoon. Well, Pasadena 
happens to be eighty miles away, through 
a pretty hot country. Easterners must 
realize that Massachusetts would be hard to 
find if placedin San Bernardino County, where 
Redlands lies. Now San Francisco, where 
the Pacific headquarters are situated, is 
seven hundred miles from Redlands, as far as 
from here to Atlanta, Ga. Across the bay 
from there are the churches of Alameda, 
Oakland, and Berkeley. At San Francisco 
there are two strong churches. In both those 
churches the young people are strong. At 
Alameda they are strong. At Oakland 
they are weak. At Berkeley I believe they 
will grow strong under Mr. Lathrop, who 
goes to that church in September. But 
there are no unions at those places. Now 
those churches are accessible to one another 
or helped by a substantial Unitarian at- 
mosphere which the people thereabouts have 
breathed since the early days of Starr 
King. Let us turn south. At Santa Rosa 
and at San José there are no unions. ‘There 
is none at Santa Cruz; there is none at 
Santa’Barbara; at Los Angeles there is none; 
at Pomona there is none (though Mr. Fuller 
expects to have one another year). At 
Santa Ana there is none. At San Diego, 
close to the Mexican line, there is a strong 
Young People’s Union. At Redlands there 
is none, though I hope and expect to organize 
one during the coming winter. 

So there you have the available towns 
(not many) covering a distance of nearly a 
thousand miles. Now I should be glad to 
go to those different churches, with the 
authority of representing the Central Union, 
and try to enthuse them with the spirit of 
our work. But I fear that it is impossible, 
for one cannot find ministers to supply one’s 
pulpit while absent. Also next year I 
hope to start a church in San Bernardino, 
eight miles from Redlands, and that will 
take my Sunday afternoons and evenings. 
Now what I advise is this, that Mr. Ruess 
the minister (most energetic) at Alameda, 
should stir and organize the spirit of our 
young people in the northern part of the 
southern part of California; ¢¢., from San 
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Francisco to Santa Cruz. That includes 
the three cities around the bay, and Santa 
Rosa, San José, and Santa Cruz. 

They are too far off for me to reach or to 
even influence them by mail. But I will 
gladly do all I can for the southern part of 
Southern California. That includes Santa 
Barbara, Santa Ana, Pomona, Los An- 
geles, Redlands, and San Bernardino. San 
Diego can take care of itself. 

I do not advise your sending a special 
delegate from the East this coming year to 
these places so far away. The expense 
would be large, and I cannot feel that the 
results which might be attained would 
justify it. 

Another year it might be wise, for this 
reason. Those of you who live on this 
coast, in what might be called the ‘‘hot- 
bed” of Unitarianism (though I warn you 
not to let it get lukewarm through your 
taking it too much as a matter of course), 
you do not realize one of the things which 
we of the Far West have to fight against. 
It is this: Being so far away from 25 
Beacon Street, the people often fail in their 
sense of allegiance to the central body. 
They will support their own church, but it 
is hard to make them sense the fact that 
that local church is but one part of the great 
body of Unitarianism. 25 Beacon Street is 
3,000 miles off, many of them never saw 
Beacon Street, so that they do not fee] 
closely bound to that centre. They must 
be made to feel that, even though they may 
be in Korea, they yet are a part of and owe 
allegiance to the whole Unitarian Church. 


(To be continued.) 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rey. George H. Reed will preach on Sun- 
day morning, August 20, at King’s Chapel, 
Boston. 


Rev. C. G. Miller will preach at the union 
service in the Second Church, Boston, on 
Sunday, August 20, at 10.30 A.M. 


The National Conference will be held at 
Atlantic City, N.J., September 25-28. 
Include this in your plans for the summer. 


Rev. Roger S. Forbes of Dedham, Mass., 
will preach in Union Chapel, Little Boar’s 


Head, next Sunday, August 20, at 11 o’clock 


A.M. 


The open-air services on Boston Common 
will be conducted on Sunday afternoon, 
August 20, at 5.30 o’clock, by Rev. W. S. 
Jones and Rev. R. C. Douthit. The site is 
under the sixth tree from Charies Street on 
Beacon Street Mall. 


Churches. 


Keokuk, Ia.—First Unitarian Society: 
The church is at present without a pastor, 
Rev. Adolph Rossbach having left for his 
vacation, after which he will take up his new 
work in Detroit, Mich. During his four 
years’ stay here he made many friends out- 
side of the church and all friends within. At 
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farewell reception was given him in the 
church parlors. ‘The sadness felt by all was 
kept in the background, and jolly bits of 
poetry, recipes for winning the hearts of his 
new congregation, and quotations from 
his sermons were given him and received 
by him in the spirit of good fellowship. 
May he make as warm friends in his new 
field of work as he has left in Keokuk! The 
Ladies’ Society is a strong organization, 
considering the church membership. No 
summer vacation is taken, but meetings 
are held every Monday afternoon. A 
successful boat excursion has been given 
this summer to Quincy, Ill., and plans are 
being made for another to Fort Madison, 
Ta., Old Settlers’ Day, August 17. 


Twin Mountain, N.H.—Last Sunday 
evening, August 13, Unitarian services were 
held in the spacious parlor of the Twin 
Mountain House, in the room where Henry 
Ward Beecher so often preached. There 
was sacred music by the orchestra and a 
sermon by Rev. Samuel C. Beane, Jr., of 
the Old North Unitarian Church of North 
Andover, Mass. The congregation was a 
large one, many being present from neigh- 
boring houses, and included representatives 
of Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish house- 
holds of faith. 


Personal. 


In order that they may more thoroughly 
carry out the idea of modernizing the work 
of their church, the parishioners of the 
Smithfield German Evangelical Protestant 
Church of Pittsburg, Penn., has called 
Rev. Carl August Voss, pastor of the Im- 
manuel Church of Cincinnati. Rev. Mr. 
Voss has accepted, and will assume his new 
duties within the next two months. The 
Smithfield Church is the oldest in the 
city of Pittsburg, having been founded 
in 1797 and having land grants from the 
heirs of William Penn, which are to-day 
worth in the neighborhood of $3,000,000. 
This, together with the fact that the church 
has about 350 families who are commu- 
nicants, makes it one of the largest and 
wealthiest in the State of Pennsylvania. 
Of recent years, however, it has been 
found that the younger generation of Ger- 
man-Americans. who should really become 
members of the church have been drifting 
away to the English churches because it 
has been the custom to hold the services 
in the Smithfield Church in German. Re- 
cently Rev. Mr. Voss, the new pastor 
of the congregation, was asked to preach 
two sermons in the Pittsburg church. He 
did so, one of his services being conducted 
entirely in German, the other entirely in 
English. This latter was the first of its 
kind to be held in that church, although 
German ministers in this city have been 
using this means of holding the younger 
communicants and at the same time ap- 
peasing the older generation, who demanded 
the sermons in their native tongue. Rev. 
Mr. Voss comes from the family of Ger- 
man pulpit orators of Cincinnati. His 
father, Rev. Eduard Voss, has been for 
wenty-six years the minister in St. Paul’s 
Evangelical Church, and his brother, Rev. 
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Ernst Voss, is pastor of the congregation of 
St. John’s Evangelical Church. Rev. Carl 
A. Voss has been in the ministry but a few 
years, his charge in Fairmount being the 
only one he has ever had. He was egradu- 
ated from the Meadville Theological School. 


Dere and Chere. 


The oldest working clock in England is 
that of Peterborough Cathedral. It was 
made by a monk in 1320. 


In Japan a fine is imposed on dealers who 
sell tobacco to persons under twenty years 
of age, and also upon parents or guardians 
who permit their children under twenty to 
smoke. 


The keynote of Admiral Rojestvensky’s 
life is work. He was once asked what his 
favorite pastime was. ‘‘ Work,’ replied the 
admiral, with his customary brevity. ‘‘Then 
what do you consider your hardest work?’ 
“Being idle,” camie the response. 


The Nile Valley in Egypt has experienced 
remarkable climatic changes since the com- 
pletion by the British of the great Assouan 
irrigation system, and there have been 
electrical storms of a character hitherto un- 
known to the country, during one of which 
the Khephren pyramid, as was cabled weeks 
ago, was struck by lightning,— an occurrence 
that has never been before recorded. 


Educational. 
The Misses Allen paumescuteke 


well-k Rye mcycater 
MR. H’L T. 
LLEN, will reopen their Suncor tot Girls, 
SEPTEMBER 2%, 1905. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Rackley Lower School 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


A Boarding-School for Young Boys. Number 
limited to thirty-five. Ages from 10 to 14 years. 
Prepares Boys for any Secondary School. Pres- 
ident of Trustees, CARROLL D. Wricnt. Ad- 
dress: Seaver Buck, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 
School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELow, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton PI. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BowNngE, 
12 Somerset St. 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE AND EXPERI. 
ENCED TEACHER would like three resident 
pupils in her home, a suburb of Boston. High school 
studies and preparation for college. Terms moder- 
ate, Reters to well-known Boston people. Address 
“TEACHER,” Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantries. 
Visitor: “I want a high-bred dog.” At- 
tendant: “Thin this is wot ye want, sir. 
He’s a Skye terrier.”—Children’s Vzsitor. 


Measure of ‘Time.—‘Say,’’ asked the first 
messenger boy, ‘‘got any novels ter swap?” 
“TI got ‘Snake-foot Dan’s Revenge,’”’ re- 
plied the other. ‘Is it a long story?” 
“Naw! Ye kin finish it easy in two mes- 
sages.’”’—Philadelphia Press. 


“Uncle James,” said a city lady who was 
spending a few weeks in the country, “is 
that chicken by the gate a Brahmin?” “No,” 
replied Uncle James, ‘‘he’s a Leghorn.” 
“Why, certainly, to be sure,” said the young 
lady. ‘‘How stupid of me! I can see the 
horns on his ankles.” 


When one of the daughters of Horace 
Smith was going to be christened, the 
clergyman asked the name of the child. 
“Rosalind,” said the father. ‘Rosalind, 
Rosalind, Rosalind!’ was the reply. “I 
never heard such a name, How do you spell 
it?’ “Oh,” was the rejoinder, “as you 
like it!” 


Uncle Johnny Major was an absent- 
minded Southern gentleman. One day 
Mose opened the big gate when his master 
drove to church and was uncertain whether 
to close the gate or leave it open, so he cried 
out as Uncle Johnny drove through, “‘ Massa, 
mus’ I shet de gate?’ In the village church, 
five miles away, pastor and people were as- 
tonished when Uncle Johnny, half-way 
down the aisle, halted with sudden recol- 
lection, half-turned, and said, ‘‘Yes, Mose, 
shut the gate!’ 


“Why, 


Wife of Young Literary Man: 


George! .A hundred dollars for that maga- 
zine story! How long did it take you to 
write it?’ Young Husband (nonchalantly) : 


“Oh, I don’t know. A couple of days, I 
suppose.” Wife (exultantly): ‘Fifty dol- 
lars a day! ‘hat’s three hundred dollars a 
month. ‘Twelve times twelve is one hundred 
and forty-four,—fourteen thousand four 
hundred dollars a year! Why, George, we 
can keep a carriage and horse just as well 
as not!’ 


The late George M. Stearns of Chicopee, 


Mass., spoke once at the dinner of the New 
England Club of New York. Previous 
speakers had remarked concerning the 


different varieties of weather this section 
could produce. During his speech Mr. 
Stearns said: “I note what you say about 
our remarkable New England weather, but, 
gentlemen, let me tell you that any man 
who lives here the first twenty years of his 
life builds up such a vigorous constitution 
that, if he then contracts a fatal disease, he 
can live twenty years longer on the by-laws.”’ 


Prof. Richards of Yale enjoys a joke, 
and his pupils often come to him when they 
have heard a new one. Such was the case 
when one of the students said to him, ‘“‘ Pro- 
fessor, wouldn’t you like a good recipe for 
catching rabbits?’ ‘‘Why, yes.” replied 
the professor. ‘‘What is it?’ ‘Well, you 
crouch down behind a thick stone wall, and 
make a noise like a turnip.” Quick as a 
flash came the reply, ‘‘Oh, a better way than 
that would be for you to go and sit quietly 
in a bed of cabbage heads, and look natural,” 
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BIGELOW 
KENNARDs @ 


GOLDSMITHS 

SILVERSMITHS 

& IMPORTERS 
Designers and Makers of 
fine Halland Mantel Clocks. 


Bronzes from thé foutidriesof 
Barbedienne, Glin 8 others. 
Makers of Electricv Gas 
Lighting Fixtures 
Experts in Indirect 
Subdued Lighting Effects 


Washington St, cor. West, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


OOK- 
Hastinas Co. 


ESTABLISHED | 827 ALL SIZES 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Main Office & Works 


FAIR PRICES 


RRUGS 


Pieper and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Disinfected, Straightened, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place Established 1895 


Tel. rax1-2 Oxford 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ETS, Jan. 1, me oh one pinetennasicee mene 8,324,422.73 
PrABILILiES. pee ie od 
$3,686,126.25 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
te ae won ie President. 

ED D. FOSTER, Vice-President, 


Pig) F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. RNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Educational. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOO 


GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


Selected, 


ARPET © races. 


FACTURERS 


WASMINCTOR ST. 
OPP.BGYLSTON ST. 
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AT MANU: JOHN H.PrRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
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The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modern 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: oa MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 
School for Girls 


7898-08 
11s Beacon Street, . Boston 


Special training in E de tiak pe Literature. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. soth year. The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. 
Vinton, D. D., LL.D., Springfield, Visitor. Says a pres- 
ent patron, “The best investment I have ever made was 
Kr is placing of my sons in your school.” Address 

sSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location highanddry. Laboratories. Sho 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. R 
new gymnasium with swimming Bw Fits for College, 
Scientific School, and Business. eetees wa sent 
free. Please address Dr, G. HITE, Prin., 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


» PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


BOSTON. 


